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THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


A REVIEW OF THE MARVELOUS 


PROGRESS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


DURING THE REIGN OF VICTORIA ‘‘THE GOOD.” 


BY HON. LUTHER 


HE American Republic, in the glow 
and glory of the closing years of 
the nineteenth century, to whose 

civilization and humanities it has given 
from the spirit of its nation and the life of 
its people immeasurable contributions, is 
great enough to recognize the splendid 
march of the human cause under institu- 
tions other than its own; to break the lim- 
itations of old prejudices; to clasp hands 
with a people of a common, ancient line- 
age and kinship, in a rejoicing retrospect 
of history and a hopeful anticipation of the 
vears to come. The people of this Repub- 
lic are Americans, constituting a united 
and patriotic citizenship, with a national 
past whose achievements are their own, 
with an original and a unique present, with 
a future wonderful in the prophecy of its 
possibilities—a people composed of ele- 
ments from many lands blended into unity 
by the spirit of liberty and subject only to 
the repression of the general welfare as ex- 
pressed in the laws of its popular govern- 
ment. These love their own, and permit 
their patriotism to be inferior to none. To 
no people is their country more dear; for 
none has the national sentiment, a strong- 
er influence on the thought and life of 
the individual. The alembie of the highest 
human aspirations has fused together on 
this continent the best forees of all the 


LAFLIN MILLS, 


races of men and here produced a society 
which is a better realization than any an- 
cient ever dreamed. 

We all are pledged to the Republic; its 
recognition of the rights of man inspires 
our devotion; its mighty history invigor- 
ates our loyalty; we are animated by its 
freedom; our faith in its future is as 
strong as our faith in humanity and as our 
higher trust in God who guides the pro- 
gress of the nations. Yet the American, by 
virtue of the broadening and humanizing 
influences peculiar to his national history 
and life, is an advocate of the brotherhood 
of men and peoples united by a common 
human nature, in q world-wide ethical em- 


pire under the Universal Fatherhood. For 
him, therefore, it is no derogation of his 


patriotism, but a consistent demonstration 
of his genuine interest in all the affairs of 
men, that his voice is heard in a jubilee of 
Christendom, and he marches, joyful, in a 
procession of civilization, to celebrate a 
day made honorable and memorable by the 
advances and achievements of humanity 
under the wise and favoring auspices of a 
great, kindred, nation wherein one noble 
personage for sixty years of life has been 
the head of its constitutional government 
and has justly earned from mankind its 
honor, respect and gratitude. 


In the spirit of the universal brother- 
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WINDSOR CASTLE 
The Queen’s country place. 


hood, in the independence and dignity of 
his own unique character, in the sympathy 
evoked from him for the general welfare, 
the American greets the Englishman, the 
Seotchman, the Irishman, the Welshman 
and every son of Britain, and sending his 
words across the sea in recognition of the 
successes of their civilization joins them in 
the triumph of their history. 

Not to a mere title of distinction and 
power, though for more than half a cen- 
tury it has been borne with honor by a 
queen, wise, judicious and beloved, nor yet 
to a system of government with much of 
whose form and fabric the republican phil- 


osophy is at variance, but to the manhood 
and womanhood of the Victorian Era, to 
their character nobly developed in the 
period of sixty years now ending, to the 
general uplifting of humanity to which 
they have contributed, to the fine influen- 
ces they have sent abroad for the intellect- 
ual and moral betterment of mankind, to 
their advances in the arts and sciences, 
in philosophy and literature, to their grow- 
ing acknowledgment of individual liberty 
of conscience and the splendid work of the 
British mind and_ spirit in extending 
through many lands the blessings of the 
Christian religion—to these and great facts 
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like these, the AMerican pays today his 
tribute of profoundest admiration. 

What a mighty march of history passes, 
as from the culmination of this century we 
quickly view the past for sixty years in the 
vast British empire; what development of 
the mind of man and achievements of his 


philosophy; what mysteries of nature dis- 















QUEEN VICTORIA INHER CORONATION ROBES 
AT 18, 


covered and made plain for use and luxury; 
what increase in the comforts of life, in 
kinder laws, in sweeter charity; what 
growth of “peace on earth;” what subduing 
of the divisions of class and caste; what a 
constant democratizing of humanity. 

All the nations behold the procession; all 
the races of men near and far are awake to 
see it. Not in London with its crowded 
streets today, its honored delegates and 
diplomats from republics and monarchies, 
its marching thousands, its war-cannon 
strangely glorifying the victories of peace, 
its homage to the noble personality of the 


Good Queen; not thus in the center of a 
great empire and the “gayety of nations” 
there displayed is confined the genuine ex- 
pression of the world’s deep thought of the 
hour. <All Christendom is the scene of a 
grander jubilee, as it is the greater bene- 
ficiary of the era which it honors. In every 
land, whither new forces of civilization 
have come from the British mind and life, 
where earnest men have felt the inspiration 


of great ideas and seen the torch of wis- 


dom held aloft, where the thoughtful stu- 


dent has sought solution of the mys- 
teries of nature and the striving 
genius, the true philosophy of living, 
and these have heard English-speakin g 
voice to advise and aid, where life has 
been made sweeter by courtesies 
and kindness, where poverty has 


AND IMPERIAL GARB AT 78. 


extended her appeal and been given the 
hand-clasp of a broader generosity; wher- 
ever in all the world the illumination of 
British thought and word has enlightened 
and inspired the minds of men and made 
happier the race, there, oh, Queen, whose 
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triumphal name gives a worthy title to a 
wondrous era—there is the truest tribute to 
your reign and to the mighty life which 
during its long years has thought and toiled 
and striven within your realm and sent its 
throbbings round the world. 

Victoria is the personification of a his- 
tory, a representative of a great epoch, a 
venerated human figure by the years of 
whose life we measure a wonderful period 
of civilization. 

If it be asked what part this personage 
herself has performed in the historic drama 
of her reign; what, indeed, jt has lain 
within her province to do under the limi- 
tations placed on the royal prerogative by 
the constitutional government of Great 
Britain, one certain answer may be made. 
In her comprehension of the national spirit 
and institutions she has realized the true 
significance and scope of a British sover- 
eign’s authority in its relation to the people 
and their representative body in Parlia- 
ment; no example from other monarchs and 
their courts seeking an extension of power 
at the sacrifice of their subjects’ rights has 
ever led Victoria, in all the long years of 
her government, from any motive of selfish- 
ness, or the advice of courtiers, or family 
pride and interest, to swerve from the ob- 
ligations of her oath of office, by which at 


her coronation she did “solemnly promise 


and swear to govern the people of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land and the Dominions thereto belonging 
according to the Statutes in Parliament 
agreed on and the respective Laws and Cus- 
toms of the same.” Thus she has kept her 
reign “broad-based upon her people’s will.” 
maintained the faith and loyalty of the 
empire and given unfailing assurance of the 
stability of the government. Ever ready to 
concur in the expressed desires of the peo- 


ple as to public laws and policies, she has 


” 


been eager to favor humane reforms and 
the enacting of legislation for the bettering 
of social conditions. She has been calm, 
conservative, judicious, a lover of peace, 
“the Good Queen.” 

For three score years she has given to the 
men, women and children of her country 
and the world, the moral influence of an 
illustrious example of splendid womanhood, 
an influence intensified by the conspicuous- 
ness and distinetion of her high place. The 
force of such a fact on life, on civilization, 
On the humanities has served to. bring 
honor to her sex, to give reverence to 
motherhood, to dignify the family and to 
glorify the home. Thus has she been more 
queenly than the Queen, and worn a gar- 
ment more royal than the purple. 

Tt is an old and comforting faney of 
childhood among those not blessed with 
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earthly store, that among the genii of its 
dreams is one kind magician who at times 
comes to the habitations of the poor, and 
with his wand transforms the cottage into 
a palace and awakens the girl to be a 
princess. Happy is it for the men and 
women of this world that its loftiest earth- 
ly monarch stands greater in home than ‘in 
palace, and that white halo of motherhood 
is made by her more glorious by far than 
the coronet she wears. 

From 1837—memorable vear—the history 
of British life and action is a strange, mar- 
velous, fascinating, inspiring record, whose 
chapters are filled by great achievements 
for the race. We speak today of the Vie- 
torian Era; it is really the era of Humanity. 
Never before, in any earthly empire, or 
empires, in long centuries of time, have 
there been such an asserting and develop- 
ing of manhood; such a rising of humanity 
from old and inferior conditions; such a 
spirit and such conduct of philanthropy; 
such conquests of matter by mind; such 
efforts made by men for man. From so 


great a history comes cheer to our optim- 


ism; in so wonderful a record are the rea- 
sons for the jubilee of Christendom. 

In these sixty years now ending, how 
great events have crowded time; how their 
reviewed procession now bewilders the 
vision. The records of their details fill the 
vast libraries. But appearing conspicu- 
ous among them all, easy to be seen, are 
certain, shining exponents of the era, which 
mark its course and illustrate its character. 

There we behold the constantly growing 
recognition of popular rights manifested 
in the inereasing extension of the suffrage, 
the deference now paid by authority to 
those who are governed, the people heard 
more and more attentively, the equality of 
rights conceded, after Many years, as in the 
removal of the disabilities of the Jews fol- 
lowed by the picturesque triumphs of Dis- 
raeli, the larger freedom of speech and 
more extended liberty of the press. In 
the grand march sweeping past, there walks 
erect and free, Britain’s emancipated slave, 
whose hallelujahs of rejoicing began with 
the epoch we celebrate and whose redemp- 


tion brings eager and applauding acknowl- 
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edgment from the republic of freedom. 

But in the march the American eye be- 
holds a fact of injustice and of wrong, and 
as in past years it has spoken, so now the 
American voice proclaims the disappoint- 
ment, grief and protest of America. Not 
yet has been solved the problem of the 


men, poets and heroes have at home and 
abroad in many lands, by thought and 
speech and brave deeds rendered service of 
unending renown to the cause of humanity 
—the land of great grief and cruel misfor- 
tune whose hard condition is a dark, dark 
chapter in the history we are reading. But 





QUEEN, PRINCE OF WALES, CzAR OF Russia, CZARINA 
(THE QUEEN’S GRAND-DAUGHTER) AND THE 
PRINCESS OLGA. 


rights of man in Ireland; not yet have the 
higher conscience and sense of justice of 
the British people expressed themselves in 
intelligent, humane and effective action for 
the rescue, relief and happiness of this sad 
land of genius, poetry, lofty aspirations, 
undaunted spirit—whose scholars, states- 


Hope points to the great heart of the people 
and their growing sentiment and power 
to help; and justice and right, we trust, 
stand not afar. 

There are before us the marvelous im- 
provements in the social condition and en- 
vironment of the toilers and the poor of 
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QUEEN VICTORIA AND PRINCESS BEATRICE, 
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Britain. When the era of Victoria began, 


child-labor was unrestricted in England, 
and women, like cattle, drew carts of coal 
in the mines, until aroused by Shaftesbury, 
the human nature of the people cried out 
and demanded and received from Parlia- 
ment laws to restrict the former, and pro- 
hibit the latter evil. And so this history 
shows that when the people have seen the 
social wrong, although at times they have 
seemed slow to perceive it, their protest has 
foreed reform. 


Popular education has advanced, led by 


the philanthropy which recognizes as a 
chief element of the happiness of the com- 
munity, the development of the mind of 
the nation and the increase of knowledge 
and intelligence among all the classes of 
its people. Thus was enacted the wise and 
successful Education Bill under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s ministry in 1870. The daily news- 
papers—the great literature of the millions 

numbered in England but fourteen in 
18387; now hundreds contribute their edu- 
cation to the masses. 


Throughout the empire. far and wide, 
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, H. R. H. ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES, 
At the age of twelve. 


are extended the helping hands of great 
charitable organiaztions, and free hospi- 
tals and retreats for the sick and the dis- 


abled abound; are many where they were 





few. The spirit of the age banners the 
day’s celebration with Charity, which is the 
“bright, consummate flower” of the Vic- 
torian Era. 

In all the arts and sciences, the applica- 
tion of invention, discovery, genius and 
skill to the practical benefiting of human 
life and the lifting of men from misery to 
happiness, from sordid to superior condi- 
tions, this period of time stands pre-emi- 
nent among the ages. Time would fail us 
to enumerate the achievements of the hu- 
Man mind in man’s behalf, which in these 
vears have alleviated suffering, subdued 
disease, increased longevity. 

How in this epoch woman has come into 
her own; how risen from the subordinate 
o the equal, and judged by tests of moral 
and spiritual influence, often to the su- 
perior. 

How, during these years, has the glorious 
fabrie of British literature been magnified 
and ornamented and made beautiful; how 
newly pervaded has been its edifice with an 
atmosphere of “sweetness and light,” and 
love of man, and how to its wisdom, inspir- 
ition and appeal now turn the mind and 
heart of the civilized world. 

The great religious movement of the 
last sixty years has been characterized by 
a philanthropy and spiritual life intensi- 
fied year by year, a marked resuming of the 
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DUCHESS OF BUCCLEUCH 
Mistress of the Robes. 


primary missionary spirit and the meth- 
ods of the original Christian apostles; the 
gospel has been taken to the poor in town 
and city; not only in the British empire, 
but beyond it the world-wide humanitar- 
ianism of Christianity has spoken its in- 
vitation to every land, civilized or barbar- 





ian, and revealed to all mankind its great 
redemption. 

Measure, if you will, this era by its lead- 
ing spirits illustrative of its character. 
Behold them in the historic procession, 
compare them with heroes of other times 
and judge their lives by the test of high 
motives and achievements: and where 
in any age, do you find a loftier leadership 
in mind and morals? In philosophy, Spen- 
cer; in science, Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall; 
in war, and peace as well, Wellington and 
Gordon; in literature, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Macaulay, Lecky, Buckle, Grote, McCarthy, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Thackeray, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Harriet Martineau, 
Tennyson; in “power of speech to move 
men’s souls,” Daniel O’Connell; in the 
bringing of the glad tidings of spiritual 
deliverance to men, Chalmers, Farrar, 
Spurgeon, Booth; in the joyful self-sacrifice 
of kindness, Florence Nightingale; in schol- 
arship, statesmanship, manhood, the one 
master of them all, the finest human pro- 
duct and exponent of the century’s civiliza- 
tion, who, happily, still, in life glorifies the 
race from which he sprang, the Grand Old 
Man, not England’s, but the world’s; these, 
and men and women like these, are a vindi- 
cation of the era which we honor. These, 
and their illustrious compeers, living or 
dead, are enshrined forever in the imper- 
ishable Abbey of the universal] heart. 

To all the men and women—the leaders 
and the countless millions—in the past or 
present, who, in spite of their human im- 
perfections, have made glorious the pro- 
gress of humanity during the great era 
now ending, we speak our grateful saluta- 
tions. 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OF GREECE? 


THE CAUSES OF THE LATE WAR—WHY THE GREEKS WERE DEFEATED 


THE HOPE 


OF GREECE 


BY PROFESSOR A. C. ZENOS, A NATIVE GREEK 


O say that a question like the above 
would require the gifts of a prophet 
for its correct answer, would be to 

utter what is apparent on the face of it. 
All forecasts of the future on such a ques- 
tion must be necessarily of the nature of 
conjectures, more or less founded on the 
known facts. The value of such conject- 
ures will depend, first of all, upon a thor- 
ough knowledge of the interior facts of the 
case; then on an unprejudiced mind, cap- 
able of looking at these facts impartially, 
and thirdly, on a statesmanlike keenness of 
insight, to balance the forces at work, and 
strike a resultant line into which they will 
drive affairs, 

\s regards the first of these requisites, 
it will not be sufficient to depend on what 
is seen in the dispatches in the daily papers. 
It is an inner knowledge that is needed, 
and such a knowledge cannot be readily 
procured at this distance. \With reference 
to the second of the conditions above 
named, the writer would make frank ac- 
knowledgment of disqualification. It is 
more than probable that his desire to see 
ore rather than another kind of future for 
Greece, renders his judgment as to the 


prospeet somewhat untrustworthy. Whether 


THE HISTORY 


The island of Crete is inhabited by some 
300,000 residents. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand of these are Christians, and the 
remainder Mohammedans. A large por- 
tion of the Mohammedan population again 
is of Greek origin, and was probably the 
posterity of Greek Christians who were 
forced to adopt the Mohammedan religion 
during the course of the history of the is- 
land. In ancient times this island was a 


he possesses the third requisite for 1 
sound conclusion to a degree to overcome 
lack of knowledge and bias, it must be left 
to the reader to gather. 

The case of the body politic of Europe is, 
at the present time, like that of a man 
suffering from an internal disease, whose 
external symptoms are so conflicting and 
complicated that the physician is content to 
treat it from day to day, awaiting develop- 
ments rather than enter upon a definite 
prognosis or risk resorting to a radical at- 
tempt to get rid of the disease. 

It is understood, of course, that the per- 
tinence of the question, What is to become 
of Greece? arises from the course of things 
in the East within the last few weeks, and 


there are two senses in which th 


question 
may be jnterpreted in the light of these 


events. First, what will be the immediate 
outcome of the struggle into which Greece 
has entered? And, second, what will be the 
probable effect of the struggle on Europe 
and on Greece itself in the long run? If the 
question be interpreted in the first sense, it 
is necessary to review some facts which, al- 
though well known to most readers of the 
daily press cannot be left out of even the 


most cursory review of the ease. 


OF CRETE. 


prosperous Greek state. In 1204, in econnec- 
tion with the memorable Fourth erusade. 
which started out as an expedition against 
the Saracens for the recovery of the Holy 
Land, and resulted in the capture of Con- 
stantinople and the establishment of a 
Latin empire in the east, Crete was oecu- 
pied and ruled by the Venetians. From 
the Venetians it was captured by the Turks 


in 1669, after a stubborn war of resistance 
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lasting twenty-seven years. Since then it 
has been, like every other portion of the 
Sultan’s domains, in a state of feverish 
expectation for deliverance. In 1821 the 
island joined with the rest of Greece in the 
war of the revolution. This war issued in 
the setting up of the kingdom of Greece, 
but, though a part of the rebelling terri- 
tory, Crete was then put under the Turkish 
voke again. Eight times since, up to the 
present, have the Christians of the island 
taken up arms in the effort to get rid of 
the Turkish yoke, and be united with their 


o 


more fortunate brothers of the kingdom 
Greece, but each time they were doomed to 
disappointment. The troubles in Armenia, 
and the demoralization into which they 
plunged the Ottoman government, seemed 
to afford a more hopeful opportunity for an 
effort at independence than any heretofore. 
They were readily seized upon as the oceca- 
sion of q new outbreak. But the miserable 
spectacle of the powers of Europe so bent 
on keeping in concert that they were 
laughed out of the field by the Sultan, 
threatened to make this effort also a failure. 


HEROIC BUT HASTY GREECE. 


It was just at this juncture that the 
Greek government stepped in, took posses- 
sion of Crete, and forced the powers to de- 
clare and insist that Crete should be free, 
though not united to Greece. The conduct 


of the Greek government in this matter 
could not but arouse the ire of the Sultan; 
perhaps, too, the government went too far 
in insisting on q more radical solution of the 
problem than that proposed by the powers. 
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It can hardly be blamed if after having put 
its hand to the plow it wished to go to the 
end of the furrow. At any rate, Greece 
found herself driven to war with Turkey. 
It was hoped that the powers, confronted 
with this unexpected situation, would be 
forced to give up their farce of a concert, 
or that the Balkan states would be led to 
join in a general attack on the Ottoman 
government. But these complications did 
not arise. The Greek forces were met by 
overwhelming numbers on the part of Turk- 
ey, German officers furnished strategy, 
and Mohammedan fanaticism the spirit of 
war, and Greece had the worst of it. It ap- 
pears now that it would have been wiser, 
though perhaps not as heroic, to be content 
with forcing the powers to secure autonomy 
for Crete; that it was a mistake to insist on 
its union with Greece. In any case, the 


situation has raised the pertinent question, 
What will become of Greece? 

In estimating the factors that are to 
lead us to an answer to this question, we 
must turn not to those facts which are all 
absorbing and appear important in the case, 
but to those which, though void of an ae- 
cidental and meretricious magnitude, are 
shaping, and have been shaping, the his- 
tory of Europe for the last century. 

First of all then, we must discount the 
victory of Turkey in the war which can 
hardly be said to have closed. Whatever 
diplomatie complications may have arisen, 
or may yet arise in the immediate future, in 
consequence of this victory, the victory it- 
self is not of a great significance in the 
solution of the problem. It is only an eddy 


in the stream of European history. 


THE DECLINE OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY. 


It was a foregone conclusion as soon as 
the war broke out that, if Greece and Tur- 
key were left to fight it out alone, Greece 
must sooner or later succumb. It is diffi- 
cult, therefore, to understand why the vic- 





THE RUINS OF THE PARTHENON AS 


tory of Turkey should be interpreted as 
betokening renewed vigor in the Sultan’s 
government. The very statesmen who are 
interpreting it as such, were calling upon 


Greece to desist from provoking the Sultan 


THEY APIEEAR AT THE PRESENT DAY 
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to an open war, because in such a war she 
was doomed to be crushed. These states- 
men now appear to be surprised at the ac- 
curacy of the fulfillment of their own pre- 
diction, and speak of the event as a sign 
of the stability of the Turkish government. 
[t only shows how utterly wooden the 
statesmanship of a man like Lord Salisbury 
is, when he hints that the defeat of Greece 
is a sign of latent energy in the Ottoman 
empire. The truth is, it was not the 
strength of Turkey which defeated Greece 
so much as the weakness of Europe; and 
the weakness of Europe is temporary. 
Sooner or later—it is to be hoped sooner 
rather than later—the statesmanship of 


Europe will rise to its former normal level, 
as under Canning, and Metternich, and 
even Beaconsfield. The real question is, 
when and how such a contingency will 
come about; when and how the present 
eclipse of European diplomacy will pass 
away. If this should take place speedily; 
if it should be developed during the course 
of the impending peace negotiations, 
Greece has nothing to fear for her integrity 
and prosperity. If, on the other hand, the 
demoralized condition of Eropean states- 
manship should continue, it might tran- 
spire that Greece shall be crippled and re- 
duced to the condition in which she was be- 
fore the Berlin treaty of 1879. 


CAUSES OF GRECIAN PROGRESS. 


But why should a long-sighted and high 
e@rade European statesmanship be expected 
to protect the integrity and promote the 
growth of Greece? First of all, because it 
is to the interest of the peace and general 
welfare of Europe aS a whole. During its 
short existence as a kingdom, Greece has 
contributed ten times as much to the 
wealth of Europe as it would have done 
had it been compelled to remain qa part of 
the Ottoman empire. This statement is 
made in full view of the fact so often pa- 
raded by holders of Ottoman securities, 
that Greece is on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Why is Greece on the verge of bankruptcy ? 
Just because acute capitalists residing in 
London, Paris and Berlin have, by loaning 
her Money at high rates of interest, di- 
verted her income into their own coffers. 
The Greek government would today be a 
reasonably rich government were it not for 
the necessity under which it found itself 
in times past to put itself in the hands of 
rich, but grasping financiers in Western 


Europe. In spite of her lack of natural re- 


sources, as compared with Macedonia, Al- 
hania and the Slavie provinces of the Balk- 
an range, Greece has been a more prolific 
source of commercial and manufacturing 
enterprises and wealth for Europe than any 
section of land under Turkish control in- 
habited by double its numbers in popula- 
tion. It may, in fact, be set down as his- 
torically true that every portion of the once 
great Turkish empire that has _ been 
snatched from under the control of the 
Moslem, has immediately begun to be a 
source of wealth to Europe, and the reasons 
for this are not far to seek. As soon as 
these peoples are freed, and allowed to 
govern themselves, they open roads, they 
erect school houses, they put their towns 
into sanitary condition; they attempt, at 
least, to protect the traveller from brig- 
ands, and the merchant and capitalist from 
extortioners, blackmailers and _ robbers. 
The consequence is that whatever re- 
sources the country has are husbanded; its 
productiveness is multiplied, and its output 


is readily marketed in Western Europe. 


THE VANDALISM OF THE TURK. 


One of the first things that the Turks 
did on subduing Greece, was to destroy as 
many of its ancients monuments of art as 
they could. Temples and statues that had 
stood for fifteen centuries, a joy to the eye 
and a perpetual source of refinement to the 
taste, were ruthlessly torn down, and the 


fragments used as building material in set- 
ting up shapeless dwelling houses. Even 
the Parthenon, which could not be torn 
down and used jn this way, without entail- 
ing more labor and trouble than the stone 
in it would be worth for building dwelling 
houses, was used as qa great powder maga- 
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ONE OF THE BUILDINGS OF THE 


zine; and thus the best part of it was de- 
stroyved in an explosion during the last 
century. As contrasted with this vandal- 
ism of the Turk, every Christian race that 
has been emancipated from his control has 
at once stayed the work of destruction, 
reared new works of art in place of those 
demolished, built museums and conserva- 
tories, and in every Way encouraged and 
stimulated artistie activity. 

To speak of Greece alone, as soon as the 
new government was established it opened 
reads, suppressed brigandage, at least, 
measurably, opened schools, founded a uni- 
versity, and took charge of the preservation 
of the monuments of antiquity, as well as 
the adornment of the country with new 
products of modern artists. Private enter- 
prise, under the new conditions, found 
ibundant opportunity, so that at the pres- 


me there are some 5,000 sailing ves- 


ent 
A STRIKING 


\ comparison is given by A. C. Evangel- 
des in the “Indeperdent™ (May 27) between 


two islands. one of which is under Turkish 


GRECIAN UNIVERSITY AT ATHENS, 


sels, aggregating nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion tonnage, that fly the Greek flag. Dur- 
ing the course of fifty years a fleet of 115 


steamships has been er 





ated, aggregating 
a tonnage of 63.000. Cities have been lit- 
erally raised out of the ashes of former 
villages, \thens has a population of 120,- 
000, and compares favorably in outward 
appearance with almost any city of its size 
in) Western Europe. The Piraeus has 
grown from a village of 2,000 to a city of 
10,000, with docks and factories and all the 
conveniences that make a modern seaport. 

The factories of Greece supply not only 
her own population, but that of all the is- 
lands of the Agean with needed articles. 
There is. in facet, no line of industry con- 
stitutine Western civilization that has not 
heen taken up and pushed as far as it ean 
within the narrow limits of the little kine- 


dom. 


PARALLEL. 


government, ‘and the other under the 
Greeks. It may be worth while to cite th’s 


comparison as showing the change that 
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comes over a region when it passes out of 


“Syra, which at the time of thedestruction 
the control of the Moslem. “The island of 


of Seio, Was but a barren rock, has now a 
Scio was one of the most thriving and popu- spacious and well protected harbor with 
lous islands in the East when the famous light houses, imposing marble buildings, 
massacre during the Greek revolution left 


both private and public, line the streets. It 
it desolate, with all its natural beauty and 


has a population of 30,000 inhabitants, en- 
resources unused and unavailable. On the gaged in mercantile 


and industrial pur- 
other hand, the island of Syra has always _ suits, and is well provided with schools and 
been an unproductive spot. There were a college of the first class, to which many 
only a few huts on the island, with an un- — of the Greeks in Turkey are sent to be edu- 
safe harbor; there was nothing to recom- cated. There are also theaters, ship vards, 
mend the place to any colonists; it was in- tanneries, glass works and flour milis, and 
cluded in the territory set apart for the it is the headquarters of a Greek steam- 
Greek kingdom after the war of the revolu- = ship company.” 
tion. The island of Seto has nothing to Can it be doubted, in the face of facts like 
show today but one small town and a few these, that Europe would be inflicting a 
dilapidated villages, together with a fine blow on her own prosperity, if she were to 
climate, a fertile but uneultivated soil, a allow the retrocession of any portion of the 
tax ridden population, with ignorance and land to the power that had blighted and de- 


superstition prevailing throughout the is-  stroyed it through the past centuries? 


land. 


A BRIGHT FUTURE WITH BETTER DIPLOMACY. 


It is not a question of Christian philan- and seventy-five years ago, could not fail 
thropy, or barren humanity. These princi- to see that whatever peril there might be 
ples, it is sad to confess, play a very insigni- to a few wealthy individual bondholders of 
ficant part in the solution of diplomatic Turkish securities in a policy adverse to the 
problems. It is not even a question of jUS- Turkish government, in the long run such a 
tice to a people that has done so much for policy would redound to the greater ma- 
Europe, not only in laying the foundations terial welfare of the whole of Europe. It is 
for her civiltantion, through her unsur- thihe Sider abban wave eieeen aa predict 
passed philosophy and art two thousand 


‘ that, even though the present crisis might 
vears ago; but also because of the expan- 


j —— possibly issue disastrously to Greece, when- 
sion of European commerce and the en- , ; . oa : 

nt of the field of enterprise it has ef ever men of longer sight and loftier ideals 
ireement of the field of enterprise has ef- 

fected in the present century It a shall come to the front, the future of 
ecrte¢ : Se ° t 5 

question of self interest. Statesmen of the Greece will once more become bright and 
calibre of those who controlled Europe fifty full of promise. 


ES 





IS SABBATH DESECRATION INCREASING ? 


A SYMPOSIUM OF OPINIONS BY 


FAMOUS CHRISTIAN LEADERS. 


1. A FAMOUS EDITOR’S VIEWS. 


SINGULARLY fair and large-minded 


survey of the subject was given me 
by Dr. Henry M. Field, editor of 


“The New York Evangelist,” during our 
extended conversation concerning the past 
and present of Sunday observance. Dr. 
Field holds the unique distinction of being 
the Dean of the religious editors of Ameri- 
ca On account of his forty-three years con- 
tinuous service on the Evangelist. He re- 
cently celebrated his 75th birthday. He is 
the youngest of the four Field brothers, 
which together form one of the most re- 
markable family quartettes the world has 
ever seen—the eldest being David Dudley 
Field, of whom the late Austin Abbott said: 
“He was for a third of a century the most 
commanding figure at the American bar;” 
the second, Stephen J. Field, is the oldest 


writing of the lands visited in greater de- 
tail. The following being issued in rapid 
succession: “On the Desert,” the story of 
a pilgrimage to Mount Sinai; “Among the 
Holy Hills,” a deseription of Palestine; 


“The Greek Islands and Turkey, After the 


War,” (with Russig in 1877.) Still later. 
other journeys of this insatiate traveler 
were interestingly narrated in “Old Spain 
ind New Spain,” “Gibraltar,” “The Bar- 
bary Coast,” and “Our Western Archipel- 
ago, 

There is an air of courtliness and true 
gentlemanliness in Dr. Field’s manner. 
which is as delightful as it is rare in these 
days. Though short in stature, his large 
head and full face lend him marked dig- 
nity. His voice is pleasing, and his words 


flow slowly and melifluously from his lips. 


justice on the Supreme Court of the United In short, there is an indescribable aroma of 4 
States, where he has been for thirty-four culture and peace around him which makes 
years, a longer period than that of any his presence a pleasure and a benediction. 
other judge who ever sat on that bench, ex- Such a man I could not help thinking, is 
cepting only Chief Justice John Marshall; the glorious fruitage of the Christian reli- 
to the third brother, Cyrus W. Field, be- zion when allowed to grow for wenerations 
longs the honor of univing Europe and __ in its fulness and sweetness and power. 
America by the Atlantic telegraph. “What changes have taken place in Sab- 
Dr, Henry M. Field is the only one who — bath observance during the past half cen- 
followed the profession of his father, that tury?” T asked this veteran editor and 
of a minister. He was a pastor in St. Louis traveler. 
in 1842, when but 20 years of age. After “T was brought up to keep Saturday night 
four and a half vears he resigned and went in the old New England way.” said Dr. 
to Europe, where he spent a year and a Field reminisecently. “My father was a 
quarter. Returning to America he took a minister—a Puritan of the Puritans, and 
charge in West Springfield, Mass., for four all Saturday afternoon he would keep re- 
years, when he removed to New York to peatinge to my brothers and myself, ‘my 
become one of the editors of the Evangelist, sons, We are on the borders of holy time!’ 
of which he later became the sole propri- \s the sun sank below the horizon, there 
etor. was quiet everywhere. Faces were i 
In the course of Dr. Field’s long edi- washed and we went to bed very early. ’ 
torial career, he has made frequent visits to The Sabbath was kept with a strictness not 
Europe, and twenty years ago traveled known now-a-days. T think if my father 
around the world. His journey was de- had seen any of us smiling, he would have "7 
eescribed in two volumes which have passed reproved us for it as not consistent with 
eZ, hrough a score of editions. A few years the sacredness of the day. 
Poe y Agter he again made a tour of the East, “A friend in New York, speaking of the ’ 
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DR. HENRY 


olden time, told me how when he was a boy 
the family paper, ‘The New York Observer,’ 
was published in two parts, one ‘secular’ 
and the other ‘religious, and how his 
mother, with maternal watchfulness, used 
to tear out the former on Saturday even- 
ings, so their young eyes should rest on 
nothing impure or unhallowed on that holy 
day. 

“Now, this strictness has vanished. Some 
of the great changes during the past fifty 
years have been beneficial, some have been 
sadly injurious, I remember when street 
ears began to run in New York, some who 
were very strict in their observance of the 
Sabbath, would not put their feet inside 
them, and yet they would be driven to 
chureh jn their carriages, and let their 
coachmen sit outside during the service. 
This was merely ‘whipping the black gen- 











M. FIELD. 


tleman around the stump.’ I have also 
known ministers who would not cross the 
East river in q ferry boat to preach in 
Brooklyn on Sunday. This, too, is carry- 
ing the matter to an extreme. 

“My view of Sunday is that it is sacred, 
as a day of rest, for both body and mind. 
Not only should it be devoted to the wor- 
ship of God, but to the cultivation of home 
life. When the young members of the 
family rush off right after breakfast to 
Sunday school; and then hear a long ser- 
mon, and attend three or four services dur- 
ing the day, it becomes a kind of spiritual 
dissipation. This is not the way to get the 
most of real moral uplifting. The Sabbath 
is a day for drawing closer all the ties of the 
family; for getting better acquainted so 
that we shall love one another more. For 
myself, I seldom attend church in the even- 
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ing, because I am so dreadfully overworked 
during the week that I am obliged to make 
Sunday a day of absolute rest. Of course, 
those who preach cannot rest—and that is 
the one drawback in the life of the minister 

but he ought to make up the loss by 
resting on Monday.” 

“What are some of the causes of the 
present secularization of the day?” 

“Foreign travel is responsible for a good 
deal of it. In Europe, and especially on the 
continent, the day is given up to pleasure 
and gaiety. This grates on my old Puritan 
habits. I would preserve the beauty of 
the New England Sabbath,” he exclaimed. 
“There was a sweetness and purity in the 
very air in the old and dear-to-me method 
of keeping it. It will be a sorry day for 
\merica if she ever adopts the gaiety and 
frivolity of Paris and Vienna.” 

“What do you think of the Sunday news- 
paper?” T asked, 

He answered with some caution—lest he 
should be misunderstood. He was not as 
sweeping in his condemnation as some of 
his brethren: for he recognized the fact 


that it is too firmly established to be put 


out of existence. 
He said: ‘No, you cannot destroy it. It 
is here to stay, and we must make the best 


of conditions of which we do not approve. 
Besides, [do not look upon the mere fact of 
i Sunday newspaper as an unmitigated evil. 
Because, as I tell my friends, the paper, 
which costs but 5 cents, js to tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands in New York and other 
great cities, the only occupation of mind 
they have from Sunday morning to Sunday 
evening. Many of them live in such pov- 
erty and squalor, that they have not decent 


clothes to go to church, if they were so dis- 
posed, and if you do not furnish them some 
reading that may interest them during 
these idle hours, they will inevitably drift 
to the grog-shops. Which is better, that 
ey should waste this little money in drink, 
or stay at home with their family reading 
something that may interest them all? 

“Now, if there existed a clean and pure 
newspaper that should give only such mat- 
ter as should be at once interesting and in- 
structive to the working man, it might do 
him a great deal of good, and no evil. Iam 
fully aware, however, that the danger is 
such papers will cater to the coarsest tastes 
of their readers, and make their pages 
elare with such pictures of evil and crime 
as will be a lesson in all kinds of wiecked- 
ness. So I speak of what I conceive as 
possible, rather than of what I expect to 
see. But I can readily imagine a Sunday 
paper which would lighten the long and 
weary day of the working man and make 
his hard life more tolerable for him.” 

“And how do you view the Sunday bi- 
cycle?” T asked, eagerly. 

“In this, as in other things, the evil lies 
in the abuse. As an exercise I believe in it. 
I ride a wheel myself. Nor should I object 
to q man’s riding to church on his bicycle 
if he had no other way to go. But when I 
see young men and women mounting their 
wheels for a race course, and riding up hill 
and down dale, I do not like it. It spoils 
the sacredness and sweetness of the holy 
day. This is not, for me, one of the modern 
improvements. If this be the alternative, I 
say give me back the quiet and peace of 
the New England Sabbath as I knew it in 


the days of my childhood.” 


Il. A GREAT EVA‘ GELIST’S TRIPLE CURE. 


ABBATH desecration js certainly on 
the increase,” said the well-known 
evangelist and Philadelphia pastor, 

Dr. J. Wilbur Chapman. “It is due to many 
causes, of which, I think, the two main ones 
are: the influence of the foreign popula- 
tion; and the laxity of Christians. 

“As an instance of the latter, IT know 
a minister who rides on the railroad each 
Sabbath to preach in a neighboring state. 


Such a habit, it seems to me, is hostile to 


the spirit of sanctity that should be infused 
into the day. 

“The pulpit is too silent on the subject. 
In many cases it is scarcely referred to, 
while few pastors urge it as constantly and 
strenuously as its importance deserves. 

“There is also a letting down of the bars 
in the household. Laxity is in the air. I 
confess that the day is not as strietly ob- 
served in my family today as it was in my 


father’s household.” 
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DR. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, 


“What, then, is the solution of the prob- 
lem?” [ asked 

“In the first place, We must enact more 
stringent immigration laws. 

“Secondly, we must not content ourselves 


1: 


merely with the recommendations of reli- 


Ill. DR. DAVID J. BURRELL 


HE following trumpet-eall to Christ- 

ians to rally for a fierce fight and 

a long fight against the Sunday 

paper, is from the pen of Dr. David J. Bur- 

rell, pastor of the Collegiate Church, New 

York, and one of the trustees of the 
American Sabbath Union: 

“The prevalent, growing, ominous sin of 
our time js Sabbath desecration. As a rule, 
Christian people mean to do right in this 
matter as in other things, but, for want of 
reflection, they often times lend their in- 
fluence the wrong way. 

“The head and front of the offending, is 


vious assemblies. The pulpit must play 
far more active part in the reconstruction, 
“Thirdly, home life must be elevated. 
Higher ideals must be created, The fam- 


vy altar must be restored to its pristine 


IN THE SUNDAY NEWSPAPER. 


the Sunday newspaper. It js said that when 
uurglars go prowling about at night they 
take with them a clever boy to climb over 
the transoms and open the door. The 
Sunday newspaper is the tupenny door- 
ypener for the larger forms of Sabbath 
lesecration. 

“The Sunday newspaper is unnecessary; 
ind, if unnecessary, it ought not to be. It 


our civil war. 


originated in the time o 
Then, when ‘extras’ were issued on the Sab- 
bath, as on other days, giving the heart- 
breaking lists of dead and wounded, we felt 


justified in getting them. Thus, the wedge 
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was entered by considerations of both 
merey and necessity. But not by _ the 
wildest stretch of the imagination can the 
Sunday newspaper be regarded as a work of 
either necessity or mercy in these piping 
times of peace. 

“It breaks up the home life. Time was 
when in Christian families the members 
gathered at the family altar to worship; 
and after that came the reading of good 
books and the religious press. There was 
room in those days for missionary maga- 
zines; children found time to read their 
Sunday school books. 3ut how is it now? 
The head of the family reads his Sunday 
paper, and the boys and girls are waiting 
covetously for him to get through with it 
God and heaven are crowded out. The 
fable of the Arab has come true. The 
thrusting in of the camel’s nose has been 
followed by the thrusting out of the owner 
from the tent. The Sunday newspaper is 
responsible for the downfall of many a 
family altar and the breaking up of the 
sanctity of many aé Christian home. 

“It unfits for the sanctuary. It is diffi- 
cult to see how qg man can come from the 
perusal of the Sunday newspaper to sing, 
without hypocrisy— 


This is the day the Lord hath made 





Is the hours His own: 
Let heaven rejoice, let earth be glad, 
And praise surround the throne. 

“Or, how he can repeat the Lord’s prayer: 
‘Thy kingdom come: thy will be done on 
earth as it jis in heaven: lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” while 
his mind is full of the abominations of his 
‘blanket sheet.’ 

“It enfeebles the conscience. This is 
not a little sin. for it leads on to endless 
issues. Time was when a man closed his 
shop on Saturday night, stopped his busi- 
ness and went home. How is it now, 
after twenty-five years of the Sunday news- 
paper? He closes his shop on Saturday 
night and puts an advertisement in the 
Sunday newspaper. He flatvters himself 
that he is resting from toil. O. no! He is 
doing a booming business all through the 
holy day. Half a million heralds are going 


up and down the streets, telling in flaming 
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headlines what bargains he has to offer on 
the morrow. His business goes right on. 

“The conscience of Christian people een- 
erally has been enfeebled and debauched in 
this way. I can remember when there was 
entire unanimity among Christians as to 
Sabbath desecration of every sort; but we 
have grown accustomed to it, 

“*Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen.’ 

“The Sunday paper is disreputable. I 
have been told by a leading editor that it is 
the custom to set apart during the week 
all the salacious items for enlargement in 
the Sunday edition. It is the common sew- 
er of all our social life, the cesspool of all 
shames and scandals and unmentionable 
things. 

“It robs an army of employes of their 
needed rest. It is estimated that since the 
introduction of the Sunday newspaper not 
less than 150,000 compositors and pressmen 
and others are kept at work seven days in 
the week, 365 days in the year. <A reporter 
was asked, not long since, ‘Do you have one- 
seventh of your time for rest?’ ‘No,’ said 
he, ‘nor one-seventy-seventh. We have no 
time, regularly given, that we can call our 
own.’ 

“That was the way we looked at it twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

“*Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 

We first endure, then pity, then embrace’ 

“That is the condition of things today. 
We think we are growing liberal. We are 
simply getting loose. We are afraid of be- 
ing called precisions and Puritans. But 
better be precisions than Parisians in this 
matter; far better be Puritans than profli- 
gates, 

“They tell us the Sunday newspaper has 
come to stay. Suppose it has. That is no 
reason why it should stay in our homes or 
in our hands. Sin has come to stay; so 
have yellow fever and cholera; but that is 
no reason why you should contract or foster 
them. In God’s good time he will wipe 
them all out of existence as a maid shakes 
a napkin or wipes a platter clean. Mean- 
while, it is for us to be true to our eon- 


sciences.” 
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DR. W. C. 


IV. EDITOR GRAY’S 


S the Sabbath becoming secularized ?” 
I asked Dr. William C. Gray, the pun- 
gent editor of “The Interior.” 

“Yes,” he answered decidedly. 


a) 


“And what do you think is causing it? 
“The chief causes,” said he “are the in- 
creasing worldliness of the church; the 
abnormal desire for riches: the inordinate 
seeking after temporal pleasures; the for- 


getfulness of divine obligations; the wil- 


V. HOW WOMEN CAN HELP Fé 


HAT can the women do to assist 
’ the eause of Sabbath observ- 
ance?” [ asked Mrs. Darwin R. 
James, president of the Woman’s National 
) Sabbath Alliance. 
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GRAY. 
POSITIVE OPINIONS. 


lingness to accept the rewards of this world 
without regard to the rewards to come; 
and lastly, the general forgetfulness of God 
which is everywhere manifested.” 

“And what is the remedy?” 

“The gospel proclaimed in its purity in 
the pulpit, at the hearthstone, on the street, 
and everywhere by every body!” he ex- 


claimed, vigorously. 


IRWARD SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


“First and foremost,” she replied, “the 
mothers can teach their children what 
God’s Word says on the subject. Then it 
should be taught more largely in the Sun- 


day schools. For it is necessary to empha- 
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size those commandments which are least 
regarded, 

“Another way in which women can as- 
sist in this grand work, is by joining the 
Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance. If 
women are unorganized they are scattered, 
and don’t know ‘how to work, while if they 
belong to some organization they form 
a great army which on necessary oceasions 
can be called together to make a stand 
against an enemy. 

“This is the pledge of the W. N.S. A.: 

“We, women of America, recognizing the 
American Christian Sabbath as our right- 
ful inheritance bequeathed to us by our 


forefathers; as the foundation of our na- 
tional prosperity: as the safeguard of our 
social, civil and religious blessings: as the 
conservator of the rights of the wage- 
earner; do hereby pledge ourselves to re- 
sist by precept and example whatever tends 
to undermine Sunday as a day of rest and 
Worship: such as the Sunday social enter- 
tainments, and Sunday driving and travel- 
ing for personal gain or pleasure; and we 
further pledge ourselves to use our influ- 
ence to create a right sentiment on all 
aspects of the Sunday question, especially 
in reference to traftic of every kind on that 


day.” ’ 


VI, REV. I. W. HATHAWAY’S REMEDY. 


HE secretary of the American Sabbath 

Union, Rev. Israel W. Hathaway, D.D., 

savS the Continental Sunday has 

already been transplanted to America, and 

suggests a pathway out of our deplorable 

condition. In discussing the extent of the 
present desecration, he said: 

“T believe there never was a time in the 
history of our country and of our church 
when there was more need of earnest and 
faithful endeavor on the part of the 
chureh to stem the tide of Sabbath dese- 
cration than now. Every advance of ap- 
plied science for the need and benefit of 
mankind appears to be used as an instru- 
ment of further misuse of the Sabbath day; 
for the over-riding its moral and religious 
uses and converting it into a day of social 
pleasure and sensuous indulgence, 

“Note the recent bievele parade in Chica- 
go on Sunday, where many thousands were 
in line, headed by the mayor of the 
city. 

“The forty-page Sunday newspaper, the 
bievele clubs, the trolley cars, the League 
baseball games, the excursions by boat and 
cars, and the open saloon, have already de- 
stroved our beloved Sabbath, largely de- 
populated our churches, debauched the 
moral sense of the communities, and out- 
rivaled the Continental Sunday as a day 
given over wholly to physical recreation 
and debasing vice. This desecration has 
also largely destroyed the true worship of 
Almighty God and every agency that makes 


for righteousness and the perpetuation of 


the Christian echureh and civil and religious 
liberty.” 

“T am not. however, in favor of a re- 
turn to the rigidity of the old Puritan 
method. I take a middle ground. I use 
the street and steam cars in cases of ne- 
cessity, merey and duty. The whole prob- 
lem lies in what these things are used for; 
whether for pleasure or duty.” 

“Should Christians read the Sunday 
newspaper ?” 

“No, indeed,” said Mr. Hathaway. “I 
consider the Sunday papers as one of the 
chief menaces to the integrity of a proper 
observance of the Sabbath. It is filled 
with filth, and vice, and crime of every de- 
scription, which cannot but debase every 
reader. It is absurd for a man to sacredly 
observe the day when he goes out after 
breakfast and purchases three or four great 
sheets and, returning home, selects an easy 
chair, gets out a good cigar, puts his feet 
n a second chair, and then revels during 
he entire day in the multitudinous col- 
umns of scandal and crime of every kind in 
the calendar.” 

“And what should each Christian do to 
help forward the good work?” 

“Negatively, he can abstain from indulg- 
ing in any of these evils, of which three are 
chief: the Sunday paper, the Sunday ex- 
cursion and the use of the bieyele for pleas- 
ure. Positively he can do his utmost to 
circulate the best literature on the ques- 
tion and urge a higher standard of observ- 


ince by voice and example. The touch- 
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DR. ISRAEL WISTER HA'LHAWAY. 


SEC. OF AM. SABBATH UNION, 


stone of the whole subject is this. ‘Remem- is to organize bands of Christians in every 


ber the Sabbath day to keep it holy” or, in city, who will distribute literature on the 

other words, do on that day whatever will subject, arouse public sentiment, and 

tend to promote holiness in man.” make and administer proper Sunday 
The aim of the American Sabbath Union laws, 
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A SERIES OF FOUR ARTICLES 
il. HER PLACE 





HE nineteenth century of grace has 
been marked by an ever-increasing 
spirit of organization in the com- 

mercial world; in political and social cir- 
cles and in all moral movements, until over- 
organization threatens every department of 
national and individual life. 

Viewing this question of centralized 
force outside of the church, from every 
angle of vision, we are convinced that it will 
never bring about the end for which it was 
called into being. 

There is one, and only one question that 
confronts the world; but one reform to be 
wrought out, and that is the application of 
the principles of Christianity to the life of 
the individual. 

This should be the work of the church, 
but the church has failed to accomplish it, 
and many interpret this fact as a demand 
for outside effort. As a result, great 
strength has been drawn from the church 
and independent lines of action established, 
removing reform operation from its legiti- 
mate source, for every moral, social and po- 
litiea] problem finds its solution in applied 
Christianity. 

Every student of the attitude of the 
church to these issues, must feel that the 
church is on the wane. 

Inasmuch as there never is an effect with- 
out a cause, we are led to study the cause of 
this decline. I say decline, though I am 
fully aware that the church is numerically 
stronger than at any period of its history. 
But mere figures signify nothing. “One 
man can chase a thousand, and two can put 
ten thousand to flight.” 

The strength of the church is not meas- 
ured by the number of pews occupied, but 
by its capacity to cope with and overcome 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY WOMAN. 
BY MISS JESSIE A. ACXERMANN. 
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evil, both in the individual and in that 
collection of individuals known as society or 
state. 

The primary cause—and this must not be 
construed as an attack upon the ministry. 
The statement of a self-evident fact,“known 
and read of all men,” cannot, by any pro- 
cess of logica] reasoning, be interpreted as 
an attack upon the object to which the fact 
relates—the cause is an insufficient min- 
istry. 

The first thing to be considered is the un- 
fortunate question, why has the church 
failed to accomplish the purpose for which 
it was established? Why has it not de- 
veloped a degree of mora] and _ spiritual 
power that would enable it to grapple with 
the foes of the human rdce? For sin flaunts 
itself openly, and stalks abroad in the 
morning, and at noontide, as well as at 
midnight, unrebuked. 

The root of most evil in the world is 
the unchristian principles upon which gen- 
eral business is conducted. All well in- 
formed people concede that the business 
dealings of man with man are ofttimes 
legally right when they are morally wrong. 
A professed Christian may press claims 
and enter into transactions with his 
brother, which receive the saction of the 
business world, but viewed from the stand- 
point of the teaching of the Nazarene, are 
far out of focus. 

Turn the pure light reflected from the 
Divine thought of the brotherhood of man, 
upon the transactions of the average busi- 
ness man, how would he measure up to the 
standard laid down by one who lashed and 
scourged the greed for gain out of the 
temple? 

The principles of business are avowedly 
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unchristian; it is a matter of gain from 
another’s loss, almost always. There is 
just as much need of the lash today, as 
there was in the days of old, but why is it 
not applied? 

In the present order of things, the minis- 
ter is “muzzled,” because he depends, for 
his support, upon some of the very ones 
who need the most severe scourging. The 
ministry lacks the courage of conviction. 
Of course, there stand out some brave, 
fearless, heroic souls whose names will be 
written in letters of flame upon the very 
heavens, and whose labors will serve to 
illustrate, through the oncoming ages, the 
possibilities of the church. But the system 
of the financial support of the ministry 
develops—probably unknown to the preach- 
er—a tendency to “avoid” themes that could 
be interpreted as directed at the “influential 
individuals who contribute largely to the 
support of the church.” 

The first reform in the church is to give 
the minister a chance by devising some new 
means for the financial support of the min- 
ister that would unbridle his mouth and 
leave his hands unfettered. 

Would it not be possible to create a fund 
in each denomination and, from a general 
treasury, pay the preacher according to the 
labor and responsibility of his field? This 
would, undoubtedly, remove the great ob- 
stacle that has so long impeded the progress 
and spiritual growth of the church. 

What part will woman take in the next 
century, in leading the church to its highest 
position of spiritual power? The answer 
comes, great, indeed, will be her part. 

In a large city of Australia, a great con- 
vention of women was in progress. A lit- 
tle Seotch woman was asked to give a 
brief, comprehensive definition of woman. 
Without a moment’s hesitation she replied, 
“woman is the reserve foree of the Lord, 
and He has ealled His forees out.” 

The “calling out” of this mighty reserve 
force, has frequently come in the form of a 
clear, definite command to preach the gos- 
pel. The church is slowly coming to a 
recognition of this Divine call to woman, 
and one by one she is kneeling before min- 
isterial councils to receive the “laying on 
of hands” in ordination: sealing her call to 


the ministry with the approbation of the 
church. 

The success of those who have abandoned 
the pew to enter the pulpit, satisfies all un- 
prejudiced minds that away back in the 
councils of eternity it was fore-ordained 
that woman should be one of the greatest 
agencies in leading the church to a “day of 
Pentecost,” when the “rushing of a 
mighty wind,” in the form of fearlessly 
preaching the gospel, will bring down the 
“tongues of fire” upon the chureh, and 
Holy Ghost power settle upon the followers 
of Christ. 

Woman’s mental powers qualify her to 
become a leader of religious thought and 
an exponent of the principles that have, 
unquestionably, taken a firmer hold upon 
her than they have upon man. She is 
morally brave, and has the courage of her 
convictions, no matter what personal in- 
terests are at stake. Her sense of justice is 
so keen, that she will fearlessly use the 
opportunities and advantages of the pulpit 
in defending the oppressed against the op- 
pressor, regardless of the form of tyranny 
or “standing” of the tyrant. She has ar- 
rived at a full understanding that the 
Fatherhood of God has established a broth- 
erhood of man, and that there can be true 
love to God only as lived out in our rela- 
tions to his children—our brothers. 

When the church is led up to the platform 
of the Brotherhood of man, the last reform 
organization may as Well burn jts charter 
and constitution, dismiss its standing com- 
mittee, dissolve its councils, give the key of 
its hall to the church and joyfully proclaim 
that the church has risen to its privileges 
and there remains no quarter for them in 
the realm of Christian effort. 

I do not profess to be a prophet or the 
laughter of a prophet, but with straining 
eyes I look for the “shadow of coming 
events,” and with listening ear hear the 
approach of the mighty hosts whose recog- 
nized presence in the pulpit will become a 
force, used of God, to bring about the time 
when “righteousness will cover the earth 
as the waters cover the deep.” 

I predict that the next century will see 
the church of England and America 
“manned” with a ministry of women, and 
that that ministry will so change the at- 
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titude of the church to great moral ques- 
tions, that reform societies will be gq mat- 
ter of history and our children’s children 
will read of them very much as we now 
read of the “Divine rights of Kings.” 

With a praver of Faith we near the new 


century. O, twentieth century, disappoint 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY 


WOMEN. 


starved babe in my arms and sing to it a 

lullaby of prophesy,and declare in the name 

of the Church of Jesus Christ, of the twen- ; 
tieth century, that a drunkard’s child will 

be unknown, for in those glad days no hand 

may 


“Stamp on childhool's brow so mild 


That withering, blighting, damning curse 
A drunkard’s child.” 


us not. for great are our hopes! 


O, drunkard’s wife, calm your tired, ach- ; : 
. And no woman will be known as 


ing heart, while I take vour half-clad, half- “That lowly thing, a drunkard’s wife.’ 


THE VOICE OF THE FLAG. 


BY JESSIE MACGREGOR. 


I rise, to heights divine I rise! 
My ev’ry glowing ribbon ties 
Each state, each loyal heart and home— 
This land—to God’s eternal dome; 
And red and white and blue proclaim 
The holy, thrice-repeated Name: 
My place, before the great White throne; 
His subjects we, and His alone; 

Fixed near His feet I sing 

The glories of my King. 


**O land, rejoice! Jehovah reigns!”’ 
They chant these words in happy strains— 
The stars Within my field of blue— 
While notes invisible yet true 
Fill all my buoyant lines, and strong 
The grand crescendo rolls along! 
My rhythmic folds bear thoughts engrossed 
For man by heaven's bending host, 
For angels lend their voice 
To bid this land rejoice! 


I rise to tell of God, and lift 

On wings like eagles’, strong and swift, 

The music of my chotred spheres 

Till e’en the grossest-hearted hears 

That North and South and Easi and West 

Find life and shelter *neath His breast; 

That marching centuries see me still 

Unfurled to lead wher’ er He Will, 
To conquer, not by might, 
But by His love, His light. 
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BY GEORGE T. 


O prophetic eye is needed to perceive 
that the world today is seething 
with War 

war between corporations, war between in- 
dividuals, 


war. between nations, 


But the greatest war of all, and 


the fiercest, while at the time the 
gladdest, is the Holy War of the Cross for 


the conquest of the world for Christ. “I 


same 


came not,” said Christ, “to bring peace, but 
a sword.” 

Nor is the vision of a seer necessary to see 
engaged in this conflict heroes as valiant 
as any that e’er bore upon their breasts the 
white cross of the Crusades. On the con- 
trary, the earth is studded with Christian 
soldiers, of high and low rank, whose valor- 
ous deeds outshine those of Richard Cour 
de Lion; whose with a 
deal more of romance than were those of 
King Arthur and his knights of the Round 


Table: whose hair-breadth 


lives are crowned 


from 


escapes 
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IN REAL LIFE. 


HERO.—A ROMANCE OF 


MISSIONS. 


BR. DAVIS, 


death are not surpassed by the tales of the 
Indian warpath: whose marvelous answers 
to prayer are far more wonderful than the 
magie performed by the Slave of the Lamp. 

One of the most remarkable generals of 
the holy war in China is Dr. 
bett 


Hunter Cor- 
more than thirty years a missionary 
in that land. Words cannot deseribe the 
perils through which he has passed, the joy 
he has felt in the winning of hundreds of 
converts, the suffering he has endured for 
the sake of his Great Captain. He is now in 
this country on a brief furlough to rest and 
rouse Christendom to see the tremendous 
possibilities for mission work just opening 
in the land of the Dragon. 

I first saw him as he rose to address a 
great audience gathered in Moody’s Chureh, 
Chicago. His appearance is patriarchal in 
the extreme. In addition to his long flow- 


ing beard and flashing eye, he is unusually 
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tall. He is electrie with Christ-like energy. 
He had not uttered a dozen words until 
every eye was fastened upon him and every 
ear was quivering to hear. For there was 
that subtle something in his manner that 
told us he had a message to deliver. For 
nearly an hour he poured forth a torrent of 
impassioned speech narrating his thrilling 
experiences. 

[ sought him and asked for an account of 
his life and work as a fitting contribution 
to our series of “Romances In Real Life.” 


He consented, and some weeks later, du 


I. ANCESTRY 


“Our readers would be interested in 
knowing something of vour ancestry and 
e rly life?’ I suggested, after we were com- 
fortably seated. 

“T had the blessing of qa pious Scotch- 
Irish ancestry,” said he. “They came to 
America before the Revolutionary war. My 
grandparents came to live in Clarion coun- 
ty. Pennsylvania, when the whole surround- 
ing country was a wilderness. There my 
parents were born and spent their lives. 


And there in a village called Leatherwood, 


I was born in 1835. My father and mother 
were charter members of the Presbyterian 
chureh of the town, the former being an 
elder until his death in his Sist vear. He 
had never known a sick day in his life. My 
mother is still living. at the age of 82. For 
nearly six vears she has been confined to 


her bed on account of a broken limb, but 


ing the General Assembly of the Presby- 


terian Chureh at Eagle Lake, Ind., he told 


me the story. He necessarily could give 


only the outlines of the picture, thus omit- 


ting many of those finer shades of color 
which add so much to the beauty of a paint- 
ing and which would enhance the interest 
f his autobiography. Yet it is a tale throb- 
ing with the present-day power of Jeho- 
vah, and cannot fail to inspire each reader 
») greater faith and more heroic sacrifice. 
Let us listen to the story as it falls from his 


own lips: 


AND EDUCATION. 


her mind and 


nemory are as vigorous as 
ever. She is always cheerful, living in an 
atmosphere of prayer and daily counting 
over her mercies. 

“After finishing my edueation in the com- 
mon school, I went to Elder’s Ridge Acad- 
emy. In 1857 I went to Jefferson College 


(now Washington and Jefferson) graduat- 


ing in the class of °60. T then went directly 
to the Western Theological Seminary and 
Spent two years, taking my last year at 
Princeton, where Drs. J. L. Withrow and 
E. B. Hodge were classmates. 

“T decided to go as a foreign missionary 
at the same time I determined to study for 
the ministry. As my attention had been 
ealled to China from my earliest recollec- 
tion, that land was my first choice as a 


field of labor.” 


Il. A PERILCUS VOYAGE, HAPPILY ENDED. 


“And when did you start for China?” 

“On the third day of July, 1863, as the 
guns were thundering in the famous battle 
of Gettysburg, we set out from New York 
on a sailing vessel. We had to give a $1,000 
security in order to leave the country. The 
route to China in those days—before the 
trans-continental railway lines—lay around 
the Cape of Good Hope. Our voyage lasted 
six months. We were in constant jeopardy, 
lest we should be captured by privateers. 
On the equator we were becalmed seventeen 
days, and the heat was intense. While 
passing through the Philippine Isles, we 
came near being wrecked. We had drifted 


within a stone’s throw of the rocky shore, 


When, fortunately, a breeze sprung up and 
carried us seaward.” 

But this was not their worst adventure. 
They were destined to come still closer to 
the jaws of death before their journey was 
ended, 

“We finally arrived safely at Shanghai.” 
he continued, “and a fortnight later board- 
ed a steamer for Cheefoo, 500 miles to the 
north. Within thirty miles of our desti- 
nation our vessel was wrecked. The cap- 
tain said: ‘The ship may turn over any 
moment, and everything be lost.2. Among 
the other passengers there were seven mis- 
sionaries On board. All knelt jn prayer to 
God for deliverance. At last we succeeded 
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in getting on shore, and spent the night 
wading through snow-drifts and wandering 
up and down the beach in search of shelter. 
At daybreak we discovered q Chinese hut 
where we took refuge. After three days a 
British man-of-war came to our relief, and 
took us to Cheefoo. One year later, another 
British man-of-war was wrecked at the 
same spot under similar circumstances, and 
100 lives lost. Our misfortune occurred 


Ill. PIONEERS 


“What was the nature of your reception 
in China?” I asked. 

“The people, at that time, were exceed- 
ingly hostile. It was just at the close of 
the Franco-English and Chinese war, when 
Pekin had been captured and the ports 
north of Shanghaj had been opened. The 
people had heard only evil of foreigners, 
and supposed we were capable of commit- 
ting every crime. They not only hated, but 
feared us, and would have taken our lives 
had they dared. They refused to sell or 
rent their property. Three families of us 
succeeded in getting into an old heathen 
temple full of idols. After remaining 
there eight months, and finding every effort 
to secure residence unsuccessful, it was de- 
cided that I should go, with my wife, to a 





CHINESE METHOD OF SAWING WOOD. 
A custom 3,000 years old. 


during the Week of Prayer, and on the very 
day on which Foreign Missions was the sub- 
ject of prayer among Christians all round 
the world.” 

Does not this remarkable rescue afford a 
fitting paralle] to the apostle Paul’s famous 
deliverance, and does it not show that the 
ear of our Heavenly Father is still open to 
the ery of his children? 


OF THE CROSS. 


town forty miles distant. I made the jour- 
ney, and at last obtained what they called 
a ‘haunted house’—one without floors or 
windows. There we remained for a year 
and a half, surrounded by a hostile people, 
and seeing no white faces except an occa- 
sional] visitor. During this period our en- 
tire time was devoted to the study of the 
language. We had a Chinese teacher, and 
worked at it hours and hours daily, in the 
house and on the street. Subsequently we 
returned to Cheefoo, where my home has 
since been. Here we have our mission sta- 
tion, a school containing 200 pupils, and 
1,000 native communicants.” 

“Did you not at times become discour- 
aged?” I asked, astonished at the appar- 
ent lack of longed-for results. 

“Yes, in one sense,” he answered. “If we 
had not possessed supreme faith in the 
power of the gospel; if we had not felt sure 
it was the will of God that the gospel should 
be preached; if we had not felt that there 
were thousands in our native land praying 
for us; then, I think, we should have given 
up in despair. To add to our trials, the 
climate was hard on us. I contracted diar- 
rheg on board ship from bad food and 
water, and suffered from it for twenty 
years. The doctors told me again and 
again that I might as well give up first as 
last and return home if I wanted to live, for 
they declared it would be impossible for me 
to live long in China. My daily prayer was 
that the Lord would spare my life until I 
had seen one convert capable of witness- 
ing for Him among his own people. This 
prayer was answered so fully, that I was 
spared to see not one, but hundreds. For 
the first years, my work consisted mainly 
in traveling around to villages and towns 
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preaching to hundreds of thousands in the 
streets. During the period of the _ hot 
weather, the rainy season, and the cold 
winter months, when it was impossible to 
carry on this out-door work successfully, I 
instructed at my home, at Chefoo, classes 
of inquirers, preachers and teachers. I 
also daily preached in the street chapel to 
the crowds who were attracted there to 
see and hear something new. 

“Wherever, in the villages and towns, we 
found inquirers, we had them come during 
the winter to join our inquirer classes, 
where they might learn the truth and then 
return to their homes and teach their own 
families and neighbors. 

“As soon as a little band of Christians 
grew up in a village, there we established a 


IV. MARCHING 


“It would be interesting to know some- 
thing about your very first convert,” I said, 
interrupting the narrator at this point. 

“T will gladly tell of him and the singular 
chain of influence he started,” answered 
Mr. Corbett. “Our first convert was a 
scholarly man of remarkable force of char- 
acter, energy and decision. He accepted 
Christ at the age of 40, and for more than 
twenty years, till the day of his death, was 


school; not only for the children of Christ- 
ians, but for as many of the children from 
heathen homes as we could induce to at- 
tend. The teachers of these schools were 
native Christians. They taught their own 
classics as well as the Bible. God has won- 
derfully blessed this branch of our work, 
and through ‘the children thus taught has en- 
abled us to reach hundreds of homes where 
the parents and grandparents are now 
Christians. 

“From such native schools the most 
gifted and promising of the pupils were 
chosen, and sent to our Select School at 
Chefoo, or to college at Tungchow, for fur- 
ther education. Here, they were trained 
to become teachers and pastors.” 


TO VICTORY. 


an earnest preacher of the Cross. Hearing 
me talking in the streets one day, during 
my first itinerating journey, he followed 
me to the inn to inquire more closely con- 
cerning Jesus of whom he had heard for 
the first time. Hereceived books and tracts. 
These he studied day and night for three 
weeks. Then he followed me to my home, 
saying he could not rest till he had found 
Jesus. He found his Savior, and from that 
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day his life was transformed. His kind 
and gentle manner, so different from what 
it had been formerly, led his wife to ask 
that she, too, might be taught. She 
became an earnest follower of the Master. 
He removed his family to Cheefoo, and be- 
came My companion in my frequent jour- 
neys. 

“Shortly after his removal to Chefoo, his 
father-in-law, who was 75 years of age, 
paid him a visit. The son-in-law became 
greatly distressed because his aged relative 
would neither heed nor listen to the truth. 
He invited the few Christians we then had, 
to meet with him every evening at the set- 
ting of the sun, to pray for his conversion. 
\t the end of ten days the old man entered 
his son-in-law’s room, fell upon his face and 
cried to the Lord of heaven to have mercy 
upon him and teach him. The Lord heard 
his prayer, and he returned to his home 
with his heart overflowing with love for 
Christ. He became in turn a successful 
witness bearer for his Master. 

“The father-in-law at once sought to save 
his acquaintances from destruction. His 
first convert was a friend of his youth who 
had long been seeking for a peace he had 
not possessed. This man, too, like the 
other links in the glorious chain, went 
about pleading with all he met to accept 
Christ as their personal Savior. During 
my last interview with him, two weeks be- 
fore his death, he said that since he had 
become a Christian he looked forward to 
heaven as his home, but found no joy in the 
thought of going there. He said he was 
naturally of a timid and retiring disposi- 


tion, and shrunk from the presence of 
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strangers. He felt that if he reached 
heaven he would be a stranger there, with 
no one to speak his language; for his 
father, and mother, and brothers, and sis- 
ters, had all died without having heard of 
Jesus, and how could they believe on Him 
of whom they had not heard? ‘But,’ said 
he to me, ‘since the death of your wife’ 
which had happened a short time before 
‘my heart has been full of joy. I feel now 
that I have a true friend in heaven who 
can speak my language and who will intro- 
duce me to her kindred and friends, and 
say to them: here is a poor old man from 
the land of China, also redeemed by the 
blood of Jesus.’ When he came to die, he 
ealled his children and grand children to 
his bedside and told them that Jesus was 
coming for him that night, and would take 
his soul to heaven. He plead with them to 
accept Jesus as their Savior, obey his com- 
mands and meet him in heaven. He then 
prayed for his children, for his nation, for 
his pastor, committed his soul to Jesus, fell 
asleep and awoke in heaven.” 

“Beautiful! Glorious!” I said, softly, as 
Mr. Corbett finished the story with tear- 
dimmed eyes. 

After a moment of silence IL asked: 
“What was the happiest day in your gener- 
ation of labor in China?” 

“The day I baptized my first convert was 
one of the red letter days of my life.” he 
answered, 

“By way of contrast, what was one of 
your most perilous moments?” 

“These have occurred when mobs have 
threatened me, and the Chinese Christians 
have surrounded me. Then, to save my life, 
they have allowed themselves to be struck 
down, torn and bleeding with the stones 
hurled at my head.” 

“You must surely have experienced hun- 
dreds of remarkable answers to prayer. 
Will you not give our readers a typical in- 
stance?” 

““Gladly,” said he. “Once I fell sick. 1 
grew worse and worse, until all the doctors 
despaired of my life. Upon hearing of 
this, the Christians in our town held a 
council and sent messengers to the native 
Christians in all the villages far and near 
which [I had visited on my _ itinerating 


journeys, telling them of my condition and 
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A CHINESE LETTER 


RECEIVED BY DR. HUNTER CORBETT WHILE IN AMERICA. 
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TRANSLATION: ‘*7'0 pastor Corbett and his wife peace, and also to his whole family. During the first 

moon I visited Chefoo. There lmet Rev. Frank Chalfant who had just arrived trom America I learned fron 

y: him concerning my old pastor that although he had returned to his native land for rest he was constantly ab- 
sent trom home going everywhere bearing testimony for the Lord. 


Hearing thus of my pastor's warm heart it stirred me like a knife at my heart. TI therefore resolved that 


when I had completed my education I would follow the exvample of my pastor. Alas! my strength is not suf- 
ficient. Will you not constantly pray for me that I may, like Paul, be able to say that I can do all things 
L through Christ who strengtheneth me, I will say no more until we meet Stace to face Give my kind greetings 
to your aged mother. Your pupil 
Liu Sh Fih 
y Written the 2sth day of the 1st Moon. 
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urging them to pray earnestly for my re- 
covery. Their united prayers were an- 
swered, for in spite of the doctor’s predic- 
tion I soon recovered and went about my 
work as usual. In the course of a jour- 
ney a little later, I met an old Tanist priest, 
75 years of age, who had been baptized the 
year before. With tears of joy he met me 
and threw his arms about me. He said 
that when the messenger had told of my 
sickness, he had done nothing but weep 
and pray day and night for a month for my 
recovery. When the word came that I was 
out of danger, he continued to weep and 
pray, but his prayers were those of thanks- 
giving, and his tears were those of joy.” 

“What are the chief methods by which 
your campaigns are conducted?” 

“The three main lines of work are: 
first, evangelistic, which consists of itiner- 
ary and chapel preaching; second, educa- 
tional and literary, by means of the various 
grades of schools, and third, medical, car- 
ried on by the medical missionaries and 
their assistants, through dispensaries and 
personal visits to the homes.” 

“What is the present condition of China 


as compared with thirty years ago?’ 

“When I arrived in the Province of Shan- 
tung, where Confucius and Mencius were 
born and lived—the men who have been the 
educators of the race for 2,000 years—there 
were not ten converts to Christianity 
among the 30,000,000 inhabitants of the 
Province. Today, there are in the same dis- 
trict, more than 10,000 communicants. 
Besides, there are probably three or four 
times that number of secret believers who 
have not the courage and grace to make an 
open confession, involving, as it does, se- 
vere and public persecution. In addition, 
there are tens of thousands who seem on 
the very verge of giving up idolatry and 
accepting the truth, if there were only 
sufficient men and women to teach them. 
In all, there are, at the present time, about 
2,300 missionaries at work in the land 
where dwell 600,000,000 of precious human 
souls. 

“Such changes,” said Dr. Corbett, “small 
as they appear in comparison with the 
work still to be done, make glad my heart, 
and increase my desire to continue in the 


service of the King for many years to 
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THE FAMILY CIRC 


come. Especially am I anxious to renew 
the battle in view of the present crisis in 
Chinese missions.” 


Early in August, Dr. Corbett expects to 


V. A FAREWELL 


Before we separated, I asked the veteran 
missionary hero for a parting message to 
the Christians of America on the present 
opportunity and the outlook for missions 
in China. With his face flushed with holy 
enthusiasm, he cried, “Oh, Christians of 
America, now is the time of all times to 
send an army of missionaries into China. 
We have reached the day for which we have 
been longing and praying for decades. As 
the result of the China-Japanese war, the 
sentiments of the Chinese toward foreign- 
ers has undergone an entire revolution. 
Their failure to whip Japan has taught 
them that they do not know it all as they 
formerly supposed. Whereas we were once 
held in aversion, we are now beseeched to 
teach and preach to them. They are call- 
ing and calling here, there and everywhere 
throughovt the land for missionaries to 


LE 
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sail for Chefoo. He will be accompanied 
by his wife and four younger children, his 
three older ones remaining at the Universi- 
ty of Wooster, O., to finish their education. 


MESSAGE TO CHRISTIANS. 


come over and help them. Christians of 
America, can you neglect this call? Can 
you turn a deaf ear to this cry? Take heed 
how you spurn it, for in a few years it may 
If Russia 
should gain control of some of the provinces 
the missionaries would probably be com- 
pelled to leave. 


cease as suddenly as it came! 


Hence it is imperative 
that the work should be pushed forward 
just now with the greatest possible speed. 
This is the supreme opportunity for the 
immediate evangelization of this vast host 
of 400,000,000 of human beings. 

“Dear Christian fellow-servant of the 
Master, as I take the steamer for China 
to help in this forward movement, I give 
you this parting message: Neglect this op- 
portunity at your peril! Will not the blood 
of the thousands who are dying daily with- 
out the gospel, be upon your heads if you 
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knowing the situation, do not respond by “God bless you and help you to hear 
coming to the front yourself, or by helping and to heed China’s dying wail and her 
to send a substitute? Macedonian ery!” 


THE SLUM ANGELS. 


By WILLIAM REED DUNROY. 


Amidst the slums where filth and sin is rife, 

Where direst souls strive hard for paltry life, 

Where every word's a curse, where God's great name 
Is wed with vilest words of crime and shame; 
Where poverty aud dread disease like hounds 

Track close upon each soul, where crime abounds; 
Where love is dead, where home is but a nest 

Of filthy straw where toilers crawl] to rest; 

With patient tired feet, by night and day 


God's angels, uniformed in blue, find way 





To bring a word of cheer, of love andehope, and feed 
The hungry, clothe the naked in their need, 
And doubtless by their sides to us unseen, 


White angels interposea spotless screen 


Above the pain-racked beds they calmly bow 


&. 
| +L, 1%, 
So tenderly, and smooth the death-dewed brow, ‘ | Bz 
i] 4 
v -Z 
And whisper words to cheer the parting soul, if; Le ‘ 2 
4 att E 





And guide it through the dark to heaven's goal. 
They fold the tired hands on pulseless breasts 
And place a rose to glorify who rests 
For the first time since first he opened his eyes 
In poverty and shame. where never skies 
Of biue looked into cheer. In haunts where shame 
Is found unmasked, where harlotry in robes of flame 
And brazen frontery reigns a queen, they tread 
These humble ones amidst the living and the dead, 
But heaven has taken note of all they do 


And will reward these angels uniformed in biue. 





——— 
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THE STORY OF A HUMAN LIFE. 


ONCE BOUND IN THE FETTERS OF SIN, NOW IN THAT LIBERTY WHEREWITH CHRIST 
HATH MADE US FREE. 


Copyright, 1896, Fred’k L. Chapman & Co, All rights reserved. 


BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


The story opened with a description of the home life of the author asachild. An expose of the peculiar methods of 
the * Lurkers.’’ Introduces some types of criminal associates, Some incidents in his early education as a law-breaker are 
related showing his aptitude as an apprentice to the craft, and his sincere admiration for older craftsmen. After a term at 
1 reform school he embarks for America, Meets with former associates and resumes the old life under new skies. 


CHAPTER XX. 


HORTLY after leaving Canada so farming community or had settled down 
abruptly, I found myself in Chicago. as respectable, law-abiding citizens in some 
Although that city, in 1866, could not of the smaller towns or villages of the 

compare jn magnitude or beauty with the land. 

Chicago of today, yet it was a very vigor- As I write, the memory of many en- 
ous, energetic young giant at that time, counters that I have had with one or 
and offered extraordinary inducements to another of old reform school associates 
members of the Jaw-breaking fraternity, comes very vividly tomy mind. I have met 
among whom I quickly found myself at them under many peculiar circumstances 
home. London was well represented by a and in unlooked for places. As an instance 


colony of crooks, most of whom were for- in point. On one occasion I was striving to 
mer denizens of Whitechapel and the neigh- have a good time in the city of Detroit, 
borhood of the Seven Dials. Mich. I was flush of money, as it hap- 

I met with some of the Feltham gradu- pened, at the time, and, in company with a 


ates and, as a matter of course, they were chum, I was taking in all the various places 
following the old life. It is rather a sad of amusement. One night we visited a 
commentary on the results of the old-time popular variety theater on Jefferson ave- 
method of prison reform when I am com-__ nue, and I sat for awhile listening almost 
pelled to admit that in all my career I have heedlessly to the usual routine of senseless 
never met with but three Feltham Jads  semi-ribald jokes that formed the stock-in- 
who were earning their living by honest trade for the negro minstrel performers at 
labor, except those I saw doing their daily such low grade entertainments. I could 
tasks in various prisons. One reason for find no distraction for my mind in such a 
this is because of the vile life I led for so program, and it was quite a relief to me 


many years, which, to a great extent, de- when my partner suggested that we “finish 
barred me from meeting those who, per- our beer and git out.” 
haps, had chosen a quiet honestlife in some Just then, a performer on the stage 
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ended a verse of a song, and as an inter- 
lude began to dance a peculiar step or shuf- 
fle such as I had never seen before in 
America, but jt recalled my earlier days in 
London. I persuaded my friend to wait 
and have another drink, and then I looked 
up the actor’s name. This gave me no 
clue, and as he was blacked up I did not 
recognize him, although I felt sure he was 
born amidst the smoke of London. 

We managed to strike up an acquaintance 
with a party at an adjoining table, and a lit- 
tle later were drinking and chatting to- 
gether while an after-piece was being pre- 
sented. The actor who had _ previously 
claimed my attention by his dancing, had 
removed the burnt cork from his face, and 
was playing a prominent part in the farce 
then occupying the boards, and I was 
watching him with curious interest when a 
sudden, left-handed blow he struck with his 
cane, revealed his identity to me in an in- 
stant, and I knew him immediately as 
Charley Worley of Section C, at Feltham. 
(No, 247 I think.) 

Through the medium of one of the wait- 
ers, I at once made myself known to him, 
and, after the entertainment was ended for 
the night, we met, and for a few days we 
nearly killed ourselves trying to have “a 
good time” together. 

My first visit to Chicago was of short 
duration. About the last week in May of 
this year, occurred the invasion of Canada 
and the attack upon Fort Erie or Ridgeway 
by an armed body of Fenians, under the 
command of Gen. O’Neil. When the news 
of the battle reached Chicago, it created a 
wonderful amount of excitement and en- 
thusiasm among the Irish-American por- 
tion of the population. Meetings were 
held, stirring and inflammatory resolutions 
were passed and money was subscribed to 
help the Fenian cause. 

In the midst of it all, a company of men 
from St. Louis, Mo., and Peoria, Ill., com- 
manded by Capt. Moran and Lieut. Dunne, 
came to Chicago, and their ranks were at 
once swelled by volunteers from that city. 
Believing that the result would be a general 
upheaval of the established condition of 
things, and seeing therein great possibili- 
ties for money-geeting in my nefarious 
line, I determined that I would play a part 


OF A CRIMINAL. 


in the coming invasion; so, when the train 
loaded down with patriots pulled out from 
the Chicago depot, I was aboard among the 
rest, an enlisted soldier of the Irish-Repub- 
lic. 

For some reason we were side-tracked for 
a short time at Ashtabula, and afterwards 
at Cleveland, O., where we spent one night. 
Here, because of my “Cockney” or London 
accent, I was denounced as an English spy 
by a zealous old patriot, and for a short 
period things looked very squally for me, 
but my cunning and audacity pulled me 
through, after 1 had been rather roughly 
handled by some of my new chums. 

On our arrival in Buffalo, N. Y., we found 
that the government had put its foot down 
against the whole movement. We were 
billeted in Carr’s Old Melodeon, a disused 
variety theater, on Washington street, and 
the sympathetic citizens supplied us with 
food. Finding that the great opportuni- 
ties for getting money that I had dreamed 
of were not likely to materialize, I very 
soon tired of the role I had been playing 
and went back to my old scenes and com- 
panions to resume my own familiar parts. 

During the ensuing two years I visited a 
great part of the country. Traveling from 
the head of Lake Superior as far south as 
Charleston, S. C., and Savannah, Ga. Never 
at rest, never knowing one moments’ real 
peace, such as I now enjoy by God’s grace. 
At times I had money in abundance and was 
able to live riotously and extravagantly; 
then, in a few days, I would be broke, tak- 
ing desperate chances which usually end- 
ed by my being hunted like a rat from 
place to place. 

The great democratic convention held in 
New York City in the summer of 1868, pre- 
sented so many possible chances for “easy 
work,” that it drew the crooked fraternity 
from all parts, to that city. I left Savan- 
nah in the early summer, and for a time 
New York seemed very profitable and pleas- 
ant to me, but the inevitable end came 
sooner than I expected. On the 14th day of 
December of that year I stood in the dock 
before Recorder Hackett; a just judge, but 
one who had already become noted for his 
extreme severity to the lawless element. 
Something must have softend his heart that 
day, for I was agreeably surprised when, 
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“WE WERE DRINKING 


after qg few sharply-uttered words of warn- 
ing, as to future consequences, he sen- 
tenced me to two and a half years jmprison- 
ment at hard labor, and a few days later I 
entered the doors of the celebrated prison 
on the Hudson; my eyes almost involun- 
tarily noting the scriptural sentence deeply 
graven over the portal, to the truth of 
which my heart and my past experience as- 
sented. Truly “the way of the transgres- 
sor is hard.” 

Hard! yes, indeed, it is hard; uneven, 
barren and sterile of all enjoyment worth 
having, even when for a time success seems 
to crown it. But when the pendulum 
swings the opposite way; then it becomes 
a veritable path of hell to a large majority 
even of those who are usually considered 
the most case-hardened and impervious to 
emotion. My many years of bitter personal 
experience on this line should entitle me to 
speak with some degree of certainty in the 
matter; and I positively assert that the 
greatest dare-devil and the most reckless 
incorrigible, justly confined today behind 
the barred door of a prison, spends many a 
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AND CHATTING TOGETHER.” 


il of 
night, with regret and remorse moving 
every fiber of his being, while the walls of 
his narrow cell, in fancy, each moment 
draw nearer to each other, and the very 
air he breathes grows oppressive and stifl- 
ing. Even the light step of the felt-shod 
guard, as ‘he passes on his nightly round, is 


o 


bad quarter-hour in the lonely vi 


a welcome relief at such a moment. The 
guard glances in and passes quietly on his 
way, and the inmate of the cell is left alone 
—with memory. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

ING Sing thirty years ago, was far 
different from the prison today. In 
November, John T. Hoffman was 

elected governor, and that naturally en- 
tailed a complete change in the manage- 
ment of the prison. To the victors belong 
the spoils, and places must be found for 
Democrats now their party was jn power. 
I arrived just in time to witness the whole- 
sale change. 

The state of affairs during that winter 
was utterly disgraceful. For several weeks 
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I, with a large number of other new com- 
ers, was confined in solitary confinement 
because of lack of clothing to cover us 
sufficiently to enable us to work on the 
different contracts in the shops. Yet, in 
spite of the fact that some of us were with- 
out vests and others had no coats, we were 
marched down to the river side morning 
and evening to empty our cell buckets. The 
Hudson river, at the point where the 
prison is situated, is some two miles in 
width, I should judge, consequently the 
wintry wind struck our ill-clad forms with 
an awful force, sometimes sending the con- 
tents of our buckets back over us in a 
blinding spray, chilling one’s very marrow. 
The life I had been leading previous to my 
arrest, supplemented by the close confine- 
ment of my cell in the Tombs prison and 
here at Sing Sing, had utterly unfitted me 
to withstand such exposure; so it came 
about that by the first of March I was in 
the hospital suffering from a serious attack 
of inflammation of the lungs, and the doc- 
tor kindly notified me that if I had any 
relatives or friends that I wished to see, or 
if I desired the offices of a priest, I would 
better attend to the matter at once, as my 
race was surely run. But God, in his infi- 
nite mercy, spared me and gave me another 
opportunity to recognize and appreciate his 
wonderful grace and love. 

Two men were instrumental, I believe, in 
bringing me back from the very jaws of 
death. One was young Ketcham, the Wall 
street banker’s son, whose trial, conviction 
and sentence was the sensation of the day 
when it occurred. The other was a German 
by the name of Mueller, sentenced for life, 
I think. 

Ketcham wore a well-fitting striped suit 
and probably slept within the confines of 
the prison, but in every other respect, he 
appeared to have all the liberty that was 
possible. He was well supplied with mon- 
ey and took evident delight in spending 
some of it to alleviate the sufferings of 
less fortunate fellow-prisoners, who were 
inmates of the hospital. He supplied me 
with fruit and table delicacies that tempted 
my appetite and quenched my thirst in the 
hour of my greatest need, and I shall 
ever have respect for his large-hearted 


@oodness. 
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Mueller was a hospital nurse—a drudge 

but his attentive care for me and others, 
and the beautiful consistency of his daily 
life, in the midst of such a profane, reck- 
less crew as we were, inspired me and 
many another hardened professional rogue 
with a feeling of veneration for him and a 
vague longing for the faith he professed. 
He gave mea copy ofa book he had written, 
and some of the sentences I read therein 
made such an impression on me that I 
carried the memory of them through all 
my after life. 

When the day came that I was pro- 
nounced cured, I was placed in the saddle- 
shop gang to act as waiter for the keeper 
and convicts in his charge, who were work- 
ing on contract for Tompkins and Hayden. 
For the men employed by the different con- 
tractors in the various shops of the prison, 
the authorities received a certain specified 
amount per diem, and in addition to sup- 
plying the convicts with food and clothing, 
the state also furnished each shop with a 
waiter free of cost to the contractor. This 
was the position I was ealled upon to fill. 
[ was to act as messenger for the keeper, 
sweep the shop, clean the windows, carry 
washing water to the men at their benches 
and be everybody’s dog in general. <A po- 
sition which I utterly abhorred from the 
outset, and yet it was one coveted by many 
of the men. 

The keeper was a new man from New 
York, named Rountree, appointed because 
of his efficient work in the recent campaign. 
(In those days there was no such thing 
known as registration, and John I, Daven- 
port was an unknown quantity.) He, 
Rountree, was one of the boys, and I soon 
ingratiated myself in his favor. I recovered 
my strength very rapidly, and began to lay 
plans to make my prison life as tolerable as 
possible. 

In marching to and from the cell-house, 
the mess room or the workshops, of course 
the lock step was used—that is, each man 
placed his right hand upon the right shoul- 
der of the man in front, the left hand, when 
not in use carrying the cell-bucket or the 
food supplied for supper, was to be held ex- 
tended down the side, each man’s face be- 
ing turned obliquely toward the keeper or 
guard in charge. In marching, they used a 
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full stride or step, except when entering 
any building or when moving past the mess- 
room windows to pick up the evening meal; 
then a short, indescribable shuffling step 
was the correct thing. It was also the rule 
at that time, that the tallest man should 
lead each gang. 

Louis Rigel, g German lad of about 18 
years of age, was, by far, the tallest in the 
saddle shop, but, for some reason, probably 
because of his awkwardness, he took sec- 
ond place, and the gang was led by a burly 
representative of the city of Brooklyn, 
named Williams. I think he was serving 
his second term. He was quite proficient 
at saddle making, and was a sort of self- 
constituted boss or bully of the shop. Of 
course, things have changed for the better 
in the management of prisons since the 
days of which I write—nearly thirty years 
ago—and many things occurred daily then 
that would be impossible under the present 
improved system. By personal experience 
[am well aware of this fact; but that does 
not militate against the truth of my story, 
which is true as my memory records it. 

One Saturday afternoon, probably two 
months after my discharge from the hospi- 
tal, I had brought up some hot water, ob- 
tained with great difficulty from the engine 
room, and was distributing it among a 
favored few of the men, to be used for 
washing handkerchiefs and even socks for 
the morrow. I had emptied one bucket, 
and on looking for its mate I found that 
Williams had coolly appropriated it and was 
washing his feet in the bucket. (The men 
were all employed on task work, and it was 
the custom to spend the greater part each 
Saturday afternoon in a general cleaning 
up.) 

During the whole of my life I was cursed 
with an uncontrollable passionate temper 
which hurried me, time and again to my 
sorrow, into deeds on the spur of the mo- 
ment’s frenzy that were totally unwarrant- 
ed by my size and physical make-up. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation, I pushed Wil- 
liams over off the stool and walked over to 
the sink and emptied out the water. Mr. 
Rountree was away at the time, and a re- 
lief keeper sat in apparent unconcern at the 
desk reading a paper. 


As T eame back from the sink, Williams, 
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with one foot still bare, came towards me 
growling under his breath. Iwalkedaround 
the opposite bench, and as calmly as [ pos- 
sibly could I told him if he wanted any- 
thing out of me, to follow me into the “cut- 
ting-out room.” To this he readily agreed, 
and I walked on down to the end of the 
long shop and entered the room mentioned. 
In a few minutes he, holding up a saddle 
as an excuse, signalled the keeper for per- 
mission, and then came eagerly hunting me. 

When I[ entered the room there were two 
men in it, both close friends of mine. One, 
Charley Brown, was a quiet, studious Eng- 
lishman, a square man sent up, I thorough- 
ly believe, by mistake for alleged participa- 
tion in the New York riots. The other, Bil- 
ly Bartlett, was a “Coniacker,” or counter- 
feiter to the manor born. He was serving 
a twelve-year sentence. 

The room was littered up with sewing 
horses and other paraphernalia of the work 
shop, and as soon as I entered [ almost 
shouted out: “Come help me cle 


an up this 





mess—lI’m goin’ to have a serap.” 
“Who with?” asked Billy, dropping his 


} 


peculiar shaped leather cutter’s knife on 
the bench as he turned in vigorously to 
helping me make more room. 

“Williams,” was my reply, and it evokec 
a half-suppressed whistle from Bartlett. 

In the midst of our cleaning up, the door 
was pushed open, and the man _ from 
Brooklyn came blustering in, I can describe 
his entry in no other words. 

I stepped back near Bartlett’s table, hold- 
ing up my hand and said: “Hold on a min- 
ute.” 

“Hold on nothin,” said he, “what d’yver 
vant now?” 

“How d’yer want ter fight?” I asked. 

“Anyhow,” was the answer, as he came 


charging bull-headed at me. 


The difference in our size and weight was 
so great that he was utterly careless in his 
attack, believing that he would have me 
used up in one short round. As for me, I 
expected to be whipped. I had gotten my- 
self into qa nasty hole as usual by my un- 
governable temper and my only course was 


to inflict all the damage possible on the 
other fellow and take my punishment the 
best way IT could. If I had had more room 


the outcome might have been less satisfae- 
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tory to me; as it was, he had me right at 
the outset hemmed in so that I was com- 
pelled to meet his mad rush half-way in 
order to save myself. 

It was a disgusting, brutal fight from 
start to finish. My desperation nerved me 
with extra strength, so that my first blow 
seemed to stun him’and for a time I kept 
him at arm’s length using the skil] acquired 
in many a hard battle in London. At length 
he got his arm securely around my neck, 
and hholding me close to his body with a 
muttered “now I’ve got yer,” he began to 
drag me across the room in spite of my 
blows and strenuous efforts to free myself. 
Suddenly he loosened one arm from my 
head, thereby uncovering my eyes, and I 
was horrified to see that his arm was 
stretched out to its fullest capacity with his 
fingers just touching the knife Bartlett 
had left on the table. Fear lent me strength 
as I braced my feet against the bench and 
threw him against a _ stitching horse. 
There was a saddler’s hammer lying handy 
and I struck him with that and in all prob- 
ability would have struck him again and 
again with it, but one of the men tore it 
from my hand. 

It has taken longer to write this account 
than the actual affair occupied. Afterward 
we washed up. I went out and secured 
some more water, and we bandaged up his 
wounded head and I was able, through my 
position as waiter, to supply him with 
clothing to replace some of his which was 
torn in the conflict. This ended my 
trouble with Williams. From that day un- 
til my discharge we never again had one 
word of disagreement. 

Of course, it was soon known, even to 
Keeper Rountree, that Williams and I had 
fought. Mr. Hull, the foreman of the shop, 
devoted a great deal of his time the follow- 
ing Monday, to extolling me to my face for 
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my great victory, as he termed it. He was 
a very little man, fond of boasting of his 
descent from Admiral Hull, of the war of 
1812. I rather think Williams had bullied 
the little man. 

The contract of Tomkins and Hayden, at 
that period, consisted of a foundry, ma- 
chine shop, forge room, grinding and buf- 
fing rooms, turning, plating and japanning 
rooms and the saddle shop. Over each of 
these departments there was a citizen fore- 
man and one general foreman over all, 
whose name I have forgotten. The men in 
each shop worked on task work—so much 
perfect work being counted as a day’s work, 
and allowance made for all overwork at the 
rate paid to the state by the contractors. 
This price varied in the different shops, the 
average price being gbout 60 cents per day, 
I think. 

A short time after the Williams’ affair, 
the general foreman asked me if I would 
like to work for the contractors. He said 
they needed g man who would be just and 
fearless, who would do the square thing by 
the men and by the firm, and he was good 
enough to say that he thought I was the 
man for the place. It would be part of my 
duty to weigh, examine or count the work 
of the men in the different departments, 
after it had been sorted, and then, after de- 
ducting the amount of the daily task and 
the spoiled work, I would give to each man 
credit On the shop’s black-board for the 
amount of overwork due him. 

Not avery enticing job, since it would 
probably entail a certain amount of en- 
mity from some of the men, if the square 
thing was done to all parties. But the of- 
fer of $10 a month and certain perquisites, 
that I well knew the value of, which were 
attached to the position turned the scale 
and I became a workman for the contrac- 
tors instead of the state. 
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A GREAT PULPIT ORATOR. 


THE STORY OF HIS ROMATIC LIFE—THE TURNING POINT IN HIS CAREER—HOW TO REACH 


THE WORKINGMAN, 


AM P. JONES says: “Having heard the 
S prominent orators of our day, I am 
free to declare that I reckon Robert 
McIntyre, of Chicago, the finest popular 
speaker on this continent.” 

The man to whom this rare compliment 
is paid has had a remarkable career. 
Though g born orator, he had in early life 
no thought of entering the ministry. In- 
stead, he became a bricklayer,and for seven 
years earned his daily bread by the sweat 
of his brow. Then he went “on the road” 
as a traveling salesman. He pas not con- 
verted until 25 years of age. Yet today he 
occupies the pulpit of one of the leading 
churches of the country, and weekly thrills 
and sways his large audiences with his elo- 
quent presentation of gospel truth. 

In Scotland, in the year 1851, was born a 
boy, poor in this world’s goods, but pos- 
sessed of a gift more precious than gold. 
At the age of 7 his parents removed to Amer- 
ica, and Robert attended the public schools 
of Philadelphia. 

During a recent conversation, I asked 
Mr. McIntyre how he acquired his oratori- 
cal power. 

“T didn’t acquire it at all,” he answered. 
“Tt is a natural, God-given gift. When on- 
ly 13 years old, I used to gather my com- 
panions around me and delight them by 
spinning fairy tales by the hour. The ora- 
torical instinct is heaven-sent, just like 
that of music, painting or invention. We 
cannot earn them by an infinity of labor 
and therefore we cannot explain them. 
All we ean do is to accept and utilize them.” 

“Do you, then, consider schools of ora- 
tory useless?” 

“No,” said he. “They give grace and pre- 
cision and a certain polish to persons who 
would otherwise be unacceptable to the 
public. And these machine- trained indi- 


viduals often render humanity great ser- 
vice; but the real orators are few. They 
are born, not made.” 

“How much time should be devoted to the 
study of oratory in the schols of divinity?” 

“They should give an hour a day to the 
art of putting things. Many ministers are 
full of valuable knowledge, but because 
they communicate it in a blundering way, 
large congregations will have none of it. 
Of course the born orator needs no such 
training, he can’t help pleasing the people. 
I never had a lesson in elocution, or a 
teacher of oratory, in my life. If a man 
has a peculiar natural gift it is a peril for 
him to attend school to train it. When 
James Whitcomb Riley gave his first read- 
ing in Boston, he was visited next morning 
by several teachers of elocution who wished 
to teach him how to read. But Riley said, 
‘Gentlemen, I wouldn’t let you train me for 
a hundred dollars a minute.’ And he was 
right. Training in set methods would have 
spoiled his natural genius. In short, elocu- 
tion is invaluable for an average student, 
but for an exceptional one is undesirable.” 

“What was the turning-point in your 
career?” I asked. 

“My conversion in St. Louis at 25 years 
of age. I was atraveling salesman at the 
time. I at once set my face against the 
world, and devoted myself to the welfare of 
mankind in obedience to what I considered 
a divine call. The call was to preach the 
gospel. It was strong at first, and grew 
stronger daily, until within a month, it was 
irresistible and I decided to enter the 
ministry. The door opened in this direc- 
tion simultaneously, and I took a three 
vears’ theological course at Vanderbilt 
University, in Nashville, Tenn.” 

“How can the church reach the working- 
man?” T queried of this man who knows 
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the mind of the laboring man by knowing 
his own heart. 

“The only way to reach the workingmen 
he exclaimed with 


is to go after them!” 
ereatemphasis. “When Christ said, ‘ye are 
the salt of the earth.” he meant that the 
chureh should be mixed with the world the 
Way salt saves the mass. Not by being 
sprinkled round the edges, but by being 
blended with it. There is no other way. 
In his life on earth, Christ illustrated both 
points. He set out to save the masses. He 
went to them and lived among them. He 
came into the most intimate social, person- 
al, intellectual and sympathetic fellowship 
with them. So Christians should do today. 
They should forsake their fine homes and 
luxuries, and pleasures, and go to live 
amone the laboring men. The trouble 
with the church today is it will not mix. 


The salt wants to save the mass and pre- 


t 


T 


McINTYRE. 
serve itself. Both these things jt can never 
do; it can do one or the other.” 

As he spoke, I looked up and down the 
street at the palatial residences of his par- 
ishioners, and said: “Do you preach this 
to your wealthy audiences?” 
“Constantly,” said he, “and some of the 
most consecrated are doing it. I, myself, 
would gladly do so, if [could. But, being a 
Methodist, I am under orders, and have to 
go where I am sent. I have often pleaded 
for a church. There [I 
That is my ideal.” 
“Do you think Christians generally will 


workingman’s 
would be the happiest. 


ever follow Christ’s example in this mat- 
ter?” T asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” he answered, confidently. 
“There is a strong and growing tendency 
in that direction, shown by the noble work 
of the social and university settlements.” 

“What is your idea of the mission of a 
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city church?” was my next question. 

“T believe in the Institutional church for 
the poor and laboring districts; and the 
ordinary family church for the well-to-do 
sections of the city.” 

“Will you not send a brief Message to 
young ministers?” 

“I would say this to young preachers: 
Get yourself full of the gospel message 
drawn from your own inner experience, 
then tell it in your own natural loving 
way.” 


Rarely have I met a man more imbued 


with the spirit of charity and sympathy 
than Mr. McIntyre. While his every mo- 
tion is grace, his every word is sweet and 
loving. Surely “God moves in a mysterious 
way, his wonders to perform,” and undoubt- 
edly there was an unseen hand leading Rob- 
ert through his training school of seven 
years of manual labor. 

In appearance, Mr. McIntyre is tall and 
commanding, though through his face 
shines a light that one feels perfectly at 
ease in his presence. 


A FAMOUS WESTERN MANUFACTURER. 


THETMAKER OF THE FAMOUS HARVESTING MACHINES TELLS WHAT CONSTITUTED THE TURNING POINT 


IN HIS CAREER AND THE SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS. 


N inspiring example of a millionaire 

who has made his money honestly, is 

Mr. William Deering, of Chicago, who 
is probably the largest manufacturer of 
harvesting machines in the world. Mr. 
Deering is the sole architect of his success. 
Hence, the elements constituting it, which 
he discloses, are worthy the careful atten- 
tion of those ambitious to achieve the high- 
est rewards in the mercantile field. 

He is an earnest Christian. He is not 
content with storing up houses and lands 
and bonds, but knows how to give, as well 
as to get. Mr. Deering lives in Evanston, 
has long been a trustee of Northwestern 
University, and recently donated her the 
neat sum of a quarter of a million dollars. 
And this is only one of this philanthropist’s 
fields of charity. 

Though 71 years of age, Mr. Deering is 
still hale and hearty. He works daily at 
his office with the vigor and enthusiasm of 
youth. His words are slow and well-con- 
sidered, his voice is pleasant, his manner 
most gentlemanly. He was born in the 
state of Maine, whither his ancestors im- 
migrated from England in 1634. The fam- 
ily has had a noble record in America, from 
that day to this. 

I found Mr. Deering in an office in the in- 
terior of the great manufacturing plant 
which bears his name. He received me cor- 
dially, and consented to answer one or two 


questions concerning his business life. A 


rt 


“What was the turning-point in your 


sareer ?” I first asked. 


“It was my intention in early life to be- 
come a physician. So, after completing 
the course in the public schools of my na- 
tive city, I went to a neighboring district 
of the country to begin my apprenticeship 
for that profession. I was then about 18 
In a short time, however, my 
father asked me to return home and assist 


years of age. 


him in his business for a year or two, and 
then to continue in my chosen calling. I 
cheerfully consented to this arrangement, 
and worked for two years in his woolen fac- 
tory, managing it. The business also in- 
cluded a variety of establishments, such as 
a retail store, q grist mill, a saw mill, and 
sundry other concerns. I assisted in look- 
ing after each of these to the best of my 
ability. Then, instead of returning to the 
physician’s profession, I became agent for 
a dry goods commission house in Portland 
and married a wife, so there was one crisis 
in my life,” Mr. Deering said smiling. “Later 
I became a partner in the firm, and removed 
to New York, where I became senior part- 
ner in the firm of Deering, (Milner) & Co. 
The business was congenial, and I was fa- 
miliar with it, and we prospered. How- 
ever, I worked too hard, and my health gave 
way. Then, instead of taking a vacation of 


six months or a year, and possibly going to 


Europe as they do today, I sold out my 
interest to my junior partner. Mr. Milner 
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is now many times a millionaire, and has 
the largest business of that kind in the 
country. I think now that I made a mis- 
take in selling out my share, for I was fa- 
miliar with the business, and it was far 
easier to manage than is harvesting Manu- 


facturing.” 
“Under what circumstances did you en- 
ter this business?” I asked. 

“Tt was a kind of accident,” he answered. 
“T lent a man, making reaping machimes, 
some money, and had to become a member 
of the firm to protect my interests. I 
bought him out jn 1878, and a month later 
my Shops were destroyed by fire. The fol- 
lowing was a busy year, seeing I had to re- 
build my factories, and make machinery for 
building the reapers. And to add to the 
predicament, I did not know one reaper 
from another when I took ‘hold of the busi- 


DEERING. 


ness, But our goods sold, and in 1880 I 
purchased thirty-five acres of ground on 
the present site in Chicago. This spot was 
then far away from the city, and surround- 
ed by brickyards. The nearest railroad 
was three-quarters of a mile distant. Now, 
[ may state, the Northwestern railway runs 
along the Deering establishment for nearly 
a quarter of a mile, with Deering Station 
within fifty vards of the buildings, and the 
entire plant is surrounded for miles in every 
direction, with a dense population. The 
manufactories of the Deering Company now 
occupy sixty-two acres, and employ at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, 2,000 to 3,500 
hands. Last year the total number of per- 
sons employed here and elsewhere was 
about 4,700. 

“Since then, our business has grown te 
its present proportions, which is, I think, as 
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large as any of a similar kind in the world,” 
said Mr. Deering. 

“To what special methods or qualities do 
you consider your success is due?” I in- 
quired of the man who is now a million- 
aire several times over. 

“IT do not know that my career can prop- 
erly be called successful,” said Mr, Deer- 
ing, “but whatever I have accomplished has 
been achieved by attention and application 
to the work in hand, and by honest and 
honorable dealing always.” 

“Is there not another more particular 
reason ?” 

“Well, I think,” he said slowly, “that this 
fact has had as much to do with it as any; 


we have been on the lookout for new im- 
provements, whether they originated with 
us or with others. We have not shunned 
new ideas. We have steadily advanced and 
have led in making progress in our business, 
For example, we were the first to put the 
harvester on the market, which took the 
place of the old reaper. We were first in 
the field with the wire binder, and the 
twine-binder. In fact, with one exception, 
where the Wood Company was alongside of 


us, we have led the procession of harvest- 


ing manufactures in the line of inventive 
improvements. And in this fact lies one of 
the chief secrets of any success we have 
achieved.” 
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AN EPISODE OF THIS DECADE.—IN SIX 


BY J. 


N. 


PARTS. 


ERVIN. 


PART III. 


THE SEED OF 


HAVE ALREADY 
traced the story of 
my experience 
through 
months. I have 
already said that 


several 


we were fond of 
our church life and 
associations. We 
‘found in them our 
chief enjoyment. 





Nor was this mere- 
ly among our hangers-on of the church or 
those who attend one service every Sabbath 
with «a sort of perfunctory air, but our 
friends were the godliest in the church. 
A formal service was not so delightful as a 
service in which the presence of the Holy 
Spirit was most perceptible, moving and 
quickening souls. 

It so happened that our guest came to 
us, after a long «absence, just when an 
evangelist was preaching in our church. 
fhe meetings had been in progress for 
about two weeks, and we had attended 
every service with real delight and with 
spiritual profit. We mentioned these ser- 
vices to him almost as soon as he arrived, 
and he expressed q great desire to go with 
us. He went, and seemed initterested in the 
entire service, and remained for the after 
meeting and the gathering in the inquiry 
room. We went home, after the service, 
happy. Several souls had found Christ, 
and among them some of our dearest 
friends. 

We could not help making the meeting 
the subject of our conversation. In this 
the stranger joined with the warmest 
praise, only deprecating with a tone as if of 
deep regret that so much of these services 
was mere emotion, and that influences were 
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brought to bear on souls which made their 
religion mere surface religion. He _ re- 
ferred to several passages in the sermon of 
the evening which were admirable if it were 
not for that. He doubted the wisdom of 
exciting emotions to a pitch which they 
could not maintain. I felt a sort of chill as 
he spoke, and yet his criticism seemed so 
sincere that I said nothing. 

The next evening I was not so complete- 
ly lost in the spirit of the meeting as I 
had been on previous evenings, and was 
struck with the criticism I had heard. I 
caught the eye of my guest two or three 
times during the earnest appeals of the 
preacher. The evening following I did 
not remain during the inquiry meeting. iA 
week later the meetings closed, and I be- 
gan watching the implied prediction that 
the result would not be permanent. Of 
course, this kept me from helping the 
young converts to fidelity, as I had always 
done before, and sure enough, I did see 
that some of the professed conversions 
could hardly be counted genuine. After a 
time, several of them were missed from the 
church. 

When the evangelist returned the fol- 
lowing year, I was not so ready to assist 
him, though I attended all the evening 
services. I did not leave business in the 
afternoon. Our guest was with us at this 
time, too, and remarked that he had fore- 
seen that such preaching would not suc- 
ceed the second time. The same man has 
been here several times sinee, but I have 
never heard him. J have lost all interest 
in such services, though after I quit at- 
tending revival services, I still attended all 
the services of the church. 

One night, in the absence of the pastor, 
T had taken charge of the prayer meeting. 
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The meeting had been an enthusiastic one, 
and after its close I walked home with my 
guest. It was a warm summer night, and 
we took the path which led across the 
park. We sat down for an hour on one of 
the rustic seats to talk. The prayer ser- 
vice naturally became our theme, and I was 
a little surprised to be asked if I had ever 
noticed how largely this service was now 
neglected. Was it not due to something in 
the changed conditions of the times to 
which the church must conform itself? 
Did not the conditions make such demands 
upon us that the church must content it- 
self with the Sabbath services? Was not 
the small attendance at the place of prayer 
due to these things? He did not once in- 
timate that the want of spirituality had 
anything to do with it. I was aware that 
this reason was not wholly satisfactory, 
yet he had become such a favorite with 
me, and had taken so much personal in- 
terest in all my life, that the suggestion 
was not entirely without effect. 

It did seem to me the next week, that 
the attendance was very small, though the 
pastor said there was as large a number as 
ever came. And the week following I no- 
ticed that my time was very full, and it 
occurred to me that I could use that even- 
ing ‘hour to good advantage. Soon, one 
evening after another was taken, and when 
I returned there did not seem to me_ the 
same enjoyment there used to be, and I 
wondered if the prayer meeting 


was not a service which had out- es 


that I was a little hurt at our min- 


occurred when our home religion 
was dropped affected our love’ for 
the Sabbath and the place of public wor- 
ship. Yet habit was in favor of constant 
attendance, and we did find enjoyment in 
God’s house. Our visitor never failed to 
attend with us when he was in our home, 
and he discussed, with fervor, the sermon 
and the service. 

Our pastor was a very godly man, and his 
sermons were very full of the spirit of 
Christ. He had little to say about modern 
reforms, but much to say about regenera- 
tion. One could not learn a great deal 
about modern thought from his preaching, 
but he could learn the way to heaven and 
the holy life which God requires of him. 
He was a Saintly man, and one who could 
comfort the sad, instruct them that are 
ignorant and out of the way, and guide the 
feet of the dying to the border of the dark 
river. His hair was gray with years, and 
his brow wrinkled with care and labor. 


lived its usefulness. I remember a 
< Mill | 


ister when he said in his sermon 





one day that the people who said 

there was no need for a prayer 

meeting were the ones who needed 

it the most. { 
But I was then under the influ- | 

ence of my strange guest, and the 

sermon did not change my life. 

It has now been a long time since 

I have attended the prayer meeting, 

yet I do not remember that I was | 

ever advised directly not to go. But 

indirect insinuations led me _ to 

this position. The Sabbath services 
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were left to us yet, though you can _ EE 


easily see that the change which 


“OUR PASTOR WAS A VERY GODLY MAN.” 
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There was a very strong attachment be- 
tween the people and himself. 

One Saturday evening our guest arrived, 
after an absence of some days. He re- 
marked that he had met on the train a 
minister whom he admired very much. 
He was, in his opinion, one of the ablest 
in this country. He had gotten off the 
train with him, and told him that he was 
to preach in town at the church of Heart’s 
Ease the next day. He knew we would like 
to hear him, if it were not at the same 
hour of our own service. This hint was so 
gentle and so delicate that we could not 
very well ignore it, though we did not fre- 
quent the church named, or absent our- 
selves from our own pew. But we 
agreed, with some reluctance, to go 
with him, and we heard this famous 
preacher. There was a charm about the 
man and his eloquence that fascinated one, 
though there was far less of Christ in his 
sermon ‘than we would have gotten at 
our own church. When we discussed it 
afterward, he granted that the sermon was 
not as spiritual as we were used to, but 
he wondered why these spiritual ministers 
—like our pastor—did not cultivate more of 
those oratorical powers which charmed 
men. If our minister but had this man’s 
oratory, he would be much more powerful. 
We had never thought of this till that 
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PLEASURES OF 


T is evident, from what I have written, 

that great changes came over our whole 
manner of life under the witchery of this 
stranger. You will not be surprised to find 
that we must seek something to take the 
place of the life which we slowly aban- 
doned. We were under the power of a new 
philosophy of life which we never stopped 
to define to ourselves. The center of the 
old life was God and his glory, the center of 
the new was self and the enjoyment of self. 
While the purpose of our living was to 
please God, we had found rich pleasures for 
ourselves, but when we began to live to 
please ourselves, the service of God soon 
disappeared. 
The appearance of our library was soon 
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moment, but we noticed the difference the 
next Sabbath, and soon began to look at 
the announcements in the papers to see 
when any minister of note was to be in 
town. 

A couple of months after the incident 
just related, we visited another church, and 
found the best musical talent ‘in ‘the city. 
The singers were all godless, but musical. 
Our guest asked us if we did not notice 
the difference in the singing, and if we did 
not think it was as easy and more pleasant 
to worship God with good music as with 
bad. He ventured no criticism on any 
one, he merely dropped the suggestion for 
me to consider. I considered and thought 
of it the next Sunday. 

I perceived some false enunciations and 
some inaccurate notes that day which I 
had not discovered before, and began to 
long for good music. I watched for any 
unusual music which was to be rendered 
in town, and delighted to go. I thave long 
since ceased to have any regular place of 
worship. I am eclectic in my religion and 
go each Sabbath (when I go) where I find 
something which promises to be most con- 
genial. If my visitor is with us, he is al- 
ways posted, and takes us with him where 
we can find entertainment. I have been 
following this guest who came to us as 


“an angel of light.” 
IV. 
THE WORLD. 


different. \A class of papers was on the 
table which we were not accustomed to 
see. The stranger had brought in a new 
one now and then when he returned from 
traveling, saying that it was all he could 
get on the train that day, and he bought it 
to pass the time, or he wanted to see what 
there was in this class of papers. He saw 
that we glanced over them when he 
brought them, and he brought one with 
each trip. A little later, the sight of them 
on the train reminded me that I wanted 
something light to read, and I bought a 
copy. We caught a chapter now and then 
of a fascinating story, but the connection 
was broken and we bought a few back 
numbers to complete the connection, and 
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then bought regularly to finish it. When 


the story was concluded, we missed the 
paper. We had seen it every week for so 
long, and its face had become so familiar, 
that we decided to continue it. 

One day one of my daughters remarked 
that she did not think our religious paper 
was as good as it used to be, and _ her 
brother laughed and added the assertion 
that she need not ask him, for he never 
saw Many more. I had been busy myself, 
but the next Sunday I hunted up the paper 
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There is very little in them that interests 
any of us. 

The character of the books we read had 
varied, too, from time to time. When we 
cleaned house the last time, the library 
that we used to use, was set in an upper 
spare room, and an entirely new one put 
in jts place. The reason of it was that 
the old is out of date and no longer used. 
The new one is modern. It embraces all 
the modern works of fiction, such as used 
to jar a little on our natures. We have 
learned to enjoy these characters which 
are true to life—these heroes on whose 
souls religion has no restraint and morals 
sit very loose. A tinge of secret romance, 





“OUR FRIEND WAS THE GAYEST OF THE GAY.” 


to examine it. I found it still wrapped up, 
and turned through it without finding any- 
thing interesting, and took up the Sunday 
morning paper. 

The next day, when I met my pastor on 
the street, he referred to that very paper 
with the statement that that one copy was 
worth a whole year’s subscription. I was 
surprised that he was losing his apprecia- 
tion of literature. But I said nothing; and 
when our subscription expired I stopped 
the paper intending to take some other in 
its place, which was more abreast of the 
times. But they all seemed to be about 
alike, and we have had no paper since. 





a dash of boldness, a careless attitude to- 
ward social proprieties and a subtle im- 
pression that there is worse if it were only 
told, are qualities which we are familiar 
with in heroines. Our friend says that 
these are real things in the life of the 
world, and we ought to be familiar with 
them. 

Now, our familiarity wiith all this and 
our interest in other subjects than those 
which used to occupy us have thrown us 
into entirely different social circles. ‘There 
were many things which we did not ad- 
mire in the new circle, but our new friend 
was so much at home in this sort of life 
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and was so careful to make us at home, 
that it has become a sort of second nature 
with us. 

After we had quit going to prayer meet- 
ing, I was away on a business trip, and 
happened to meet my friend in the hotel in 
one of our large cities. After we had taken 
our supper the clerk called our attention 
to a man passing out of the door who, 
he said, was the finest actor in America, 
and who would be at the theatre that night. 
When we had walked out on the street for a 
little rest, after a busy day, my friend 
proposed that we might take that oppor- 
tunity to hear this man. He did not ap- 
prove of theatre going for Christians, and 
never went himself, but this was strictly 
first-class, and he felt disposed to break 
over his general rule and go once. To tthis, 
I reluctantly consented, and found myself 
fascinated. There were a few things which 
I did not like, but I did enjoy the acting of 
the star. 

It was not long after, that I took occa- 
sion to bring my entire family on a pleas- 
ure trip to this same city, and we spent an 
evening in this same place. The great 
actor was not there, and there was much 
that made me blush, but I had the assur- 
ance of my friend that society finds in 
svch places its best amusement. We have 
grown accustomed to its questionable insin- 
uations, its exhibitions which appeal to a 
community destitute of high moral sense 
and to all the ways of the amusemet 
world. Last Sunday afternoon we all went 
with our friend to see the latest and most 
realistic of modern plays, and the new 
society in which we moved threw upon us 
the duty of entertainment. When I was 
first told of this by my daughter I mildly 
protested. It would shock our old friends 
in the church. It would grieve our pas- 
tor. We would be compelled to invite some 
of these church people who were our warm- 
est friends, and it would be discourteous to 
have the entertainment proposed in their 
presence. But this objection was over- 
ruled by the statement that the regular 
evening was the same with the prayer 
meeting, and the church people would not 
come. So I gave way, and we “enter- 
tained.” They played for prizes till mid- 
night, and had a sumptuous “spread.” 
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Then the music was introduced, and the 
young people, and old ones, enjoyed them- 
selves to the music till daylight. We ex- 
pected the pastor to say something about 
it, but he did not. Evidently he thought 
his words would only alienate us the more. 

But our life is one round of such amuse- 
ments now, and we feel lost without them. 
Our old friends cannot join us in this, and 
have dropped away from us. We have suc- 
ceeded in inducing a few families to go 
with us, but the warm friends we used to 
have seem out of sympathy with us. They 
come, sometimes, to our home and treat us 
courteously as ever, but into our social life 
they never enter. 

By the time these things had all oc- 
curred, I was ready ito listen to a proposi- 
tion which was agitated a short time since, 
to organize a club in this place. It was 
to be a place where men could meet for a 
social evening and where they could find 
their acquaintances. The rooms were to 
be fitted up with billiard tables and other 
appliances for amusing ourselves, and we 
would have occasional banquets. My new 
friend said that while it did not seem 
quite right, yet he thought the men needed 
some such club, and since he could not 
compel all men to be as Puritanical as he 
was himself, he felt constrained to waive 
some of his scruples and help make it a 
success. He and I went into it, and we 
have made it a success. At our last ban- 
quet we served refreshments and drank 
wine till we became the best humored peo- 
ple on earth, and responded to toasts and 
told stories of all kinds till it was almost 
morning before we noticed what time it 
was. We are all impatient to find some 
occasion on which we can give another. 

Our friend was the gayest of the gay, and 
his fund of aneedotes was the richest of 
the evening. He explained to me after- 
wards that he does not like to tell such 
things, but that oa these occasions tiey 
are the only thing which will give satis- 
faction. There were some other church 
members there beside myself, but they are 
not regular attendants at any church any 
more. We are learning to see things very 
differently since this stranger came to us 
“as qn angel of light.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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